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NOTICE, 

Electrotypes of the pictures of the following-named art- 
ists will be sent, pre-paid, to any address on receipt of four 
(4) dollars. 

During the past four years these pictures have appearea 
in this paper, and their excellence has been universally com- 
mented upon. We have received numerous orders for elec- 
trotypes of the same, and publish the subjoined list for the 
purpose of facilitating a selection. 


A new name will be added everv week: 


Adelina Patti, Clara Morris, William Mason, 
Sembrich, Mary Anderson, P. S. Gilmore, 
Scalchi, Sara Jewett, Neupert, 

Trebelli, Rose Coghlan, Hubert de Blanck, 
Marie Roze, Chas. R. Thorne, Jr., Dr. Louis Maas, 


Max Bruch, 
L. G. Gottschalk, 


Kate Claxton, 
Maude Granger, 


Anna de Bellocca, 
Etelka Gerster, 


Nordica, Fanny Davenport, Antoine de Kontski, 
Josephine Yorke, Janauschek, S. B. Mills, 
emilie Ambre, Genevieve Ward, E. M. Bowman, 
Emma Thursby, May Fielding, a Pam. 
Teresa Carrefio, Ellen Montejo, oa Sherwood, 
Kellogg, Lilian Olcott, Sea 

Minnie Havuk, Louise Gage Courtney, che | McCullough, 
Materna, Richard Wagner, Ivini, 

Albani, Theodore Thomas, ohn T. Raymond, 
Annie Louise Cary, Dr. Damrosch, ter Wallack, 
Lena Little, Campanini, McKee Rankin, 
Murio-Celli, Guadagnini, Boucicault, 
Chatterton-Bohrer, Constantin Sternberg, Osmund Tearle, 
Mme. Fernandez, enerames, Lawrence Barrett, 
Lotta, Galass: ossi, 

Minnie Palmer, Hans Balatka, Stuart Robson, 
Donaldi, Arbuckle, ames Lewis, 
Marie Louise Dotti, Liberati, dwin Booth, 
Geistinger, Ferranti, Max Treuman, 
Catherine Lewis, Anton Rubinstein, C. A. Cap 
Blanche Roosevelt, Puente, Montegriffo, 
Sarah Bernhardt, sefiy Mrs. Helen Ames, 


Titus d’ Ernesti. iene. "julia Rive- oe 


; 


country. 





I seems more and more cadictile that Hans Richter, the 

great German musical conductor, will soon visit this 
That this may be true is the earnest wish of 
our best musicians. Those people who have had opportu- 
nities of hearing the great masterpieces performed in Ger- 
many and England, know that there is much accepted here 
as standard that over on the other side would not pass un- 
challenged. If Herr Richter should come to America next 
season, the New York public will have a chance of compar- 
ing his interpretations of classical literature with those that 
it has hitherto been accustomed to accept. That this can 
only be beneficial to musical art here, is scarcely open to 
doubt. 


E seem to be reaching something of a crisis in comic 
W opera, for works of this species are now often pro- 
duced which have scarcely any comic element to recom- 
mend them to public notice. The libretti of so-called comic 
operas are oftener than not very absurd trash, while the 
music is a rehash of what has been heard so often before. 
It is not saying too much when we assert that a really good 


comic opera is almost as rare a product of the musician’s 
brain as a truly successful grand opera. There are all sorts 
of hybrids manufactured by all sorts of soz-disant com- 
posers, but who, aside from the writers themselves, will 
have the boldness to assert that the time consumed on their 
production was well spent ? 





HE invitations sent out by the committee of the National 
College of Teachers, requesting the co-operation of 
well-known musicians and their influence in the discussion 
of the project of establishing such college, are being cor- 
dially accepted by a large number of the leading teachers 
and artists of the entire country. The scheme is well 
worthy of a serious trial, for it is only by some such plan 
that the music teachers of the country can hope to elevate 
themselves, and the general public to obtain really compe- 
tent teachers for the musically inclined youth of the nation. 
So many music teachers now abound whose knowledge of 
music is of the most primitive order, that the musical pro- 
fession is in a very sad condition, and its social position al- 
most wz. This state of affairs is now sought to be 
remedied. 





HERE are so many works now performed in concerts 
to which distinctive titles are attached, that the ques- 
tion of what has been termed programme music becomes an 
absorbing one. In numerous instances the title conveys no 
idea of the piece, exactly as we said last week in referring 
to Liszt’s “ Au lac de Wallenstaedt,” which might just as 
well have been called “ On the top of the Chimborazo,” or 
“ At the bottom of the Mediterranean,” or any other equally 
far-fetched appellation. On the other hand, there are titles 
that in a certain degree express the notes to which they are 
appended, and, hence, we are confronted with the question : 
“In how far shall names be used in descriptive composi- 
tions?” A question like this can only be decided by the 
exercise of judgment and intelligence, but it is better to 
forego placing a distinctive title on any piece unless the 
music is very nearly descriptive of it, and of no other title. 


T is announced that Joseph Joachim, the great Hungarian 
I violinist, will not visit this country next season. All 
true lovers of music will confess to a feeling of disap- 
pointment at this news, for so renowned a performer and 
musician is very rarely heard in the United States. We 
do not think we err though in asserting that we believe 
if Herr Joachim had come over here, it would hardly have 
been a profitable investment for his manager, at least on the 
terms demanded and expected by the violinist. It would be 
very different with a pianist like Pachmann, or even if 
Rubinstein and Biilow decided to pay us another visit, 
for in these cases part of the expense would be cheer- 
fully borne by a first-class pianoforte manufacturer, and this 
for a double reason—the interest of art, and as a legitimate 
business advertisement. Soloists, however, too often make 
extravagant demands from managers, leaving the latter no 
chance of reaping a profit. 








——Arthur Wilkinson is now playing the part of F/orzan, 
n ‘Princess Ida,” at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, in the place of 
E. P. Temple. 


++ - —— 


The papers have indulged in a good deal of rot, says the 
Chicago News, about the alleged beauty of Mme. Marcella 
Sembrich, the prima donna. _If they were to tell the truth they 
would say that Mme. Sembrich is a stout, short, round-faced, 
near-sighted, red-cheeked, short-nosed, full-busted lady, with a 
pleasant and intelligent expression, but with no handsome features 
aside from a low, broad brow, and very white, even teeth. If 
Mme. Sembrich were not Mme. Sembrich; if she were not the 
great singer she is, she would never be mentioned as being more 
than passably good-looking. There are precious few handsome 
women in grand opera. Things have, in short, come to such a 
pass that he who is blind loses nothing at a performance of grand 
opera. 

ciples 
About a month before his death, Richard Wagner wrote 
the following note to his favorite bass singer, Herr Scaria, which 
is of interest now that we are to hear this great vocalist soon at 
the Thomas- Wagner concerts : 

Venice, January 6, 1883. 

Good! my dear Scaria ; my best thanks onit! To be sure, I 
am not at all pleased that I am to hear you only ten times, but 
many things will probably turn out all right. To begin with, 
your p has given me a good basis for my negotiations with 
Siehr. Countess Donhoff told me yesterday about the perform- 
ances she heard lately in Vienna. Well, I know your Wotan, so 
the enthusiastic lady had nothing new to tell me on that score. I 
know Materna, too, and who my best ones are. I heard Winkel- 
mann also highly praised. How all this rejoices me! But I like 
best of all to hear it said that you have made Sachs so thoroughly 
yourown. Yes, yes! I can well fancy it. Well, I to live 
to see this, too, at Bayreuth. Now, remember me most heartily to 
my good Materna. She will soon get a pretty letter too. You two 
Scotch-Austrian Slavs are just my best German singers, whom I 
can show to all as models of what is most important to me in 
dramatic singing. Well and good! Here is to our happy meet- 
ing ina sensible way! And thanks for kind to the 














“THE RACONTEUR. 


—_ + 





LD men have their foibles and privileges, and 

when they reach the rank of Governors they are unap- 

proachable in their resistless sway over such pigmies as ordinary 
mortals, or even prima donnas. 

The unexpected encounter that Patti experienced the other day 
with Governor Crittenden, of Missouri, during a pleasant stay in 
St. Louis, is a case in point, and the diva has already made 
copious notes of the event in her diary of ivory tablets rimmed 
with gold and studded with diamonds. 

Patti’s description of the scene must be reproduced in order to 
appreciate the danger to which this coy and gentle maiden of 
forty summers or so was exposed : 

‘*Now, every one seemed so pleased when I sang ‘ Home, 
Sweet Home,’ that it made me feel good to see them. Were 
they not pleased? Such a funny thing happened in connection 
with that—I’'ll tell you. Your Gcvernor—Crittenden, I think his 
name was—yes, Governor Crittenden, came to see me after that 
night, and what do you think he did?” 

The Post-Dispatch reporter couldn't pretend to mark out what 
the Governor would do under any circumstances. 

‘* Well, he kissed me. He said, ‘ Madame Patti, I may never 
see you again, and I cannot help it,’ and before I knew it he 
threw his arms around me and was kissing me.” The diva 
laughed heartily and merrily at the recollection of the incident. 

‘“*Is that the privilege of Governors only, madame?” asked 
the susceptible reporter. Z 

‘** Now, it wouldn’t do, you know, to have everybody washing 
my face; but an old gentleman, and a nice-looking old gentle- 
man—] think he was nice-looking, but the truth is, he kissed me 
so quick I didn’t have time to see—and especially, when they do 
not give me time to object, what can Ido? Then you know, 
——e to one of your papers, I am forty-four ; was that it, or 

y 

Since reading this naive confession The Raconteur has taken a 
three days’ vacation to recover from the shock. 

. Nothing that he had culled from the classical literature of in- 
nocence and shyness had equaled this disclosure of Mme, Patti's 
violet nature, and it is simply outrageous that she should be 
given a bath in this way even by a Governor of Missouri. 
Washing her face, indeed, and so quickly, too, that she could 
not prevent the osculatory attack ! 

Why, the Governor must have swallowed a schooner of Pilsner 
and emitted it over the fair diva’s cheeks in his moment of 
ecstasy, or perhaps he had been chewing navy plug and thought 
he had never yet encountered so fair a cuspadore and cleverly im- 
proved his opportunity. 

We would not impugn any man’s motives, but possibly the 
Governor objected to Patti's use of face powder on cutaneous 
principles and desired to remove the obnoxious ‘‘ Bloom of Youth” 
from her comely features. 

The Raconteur is reluctantly compelled to believe that the Gov- 
ernor of Missouri is a slobberer and may consequently be in his 
second chilhood and be in need of baby slips and bib-and- 
tucker. 

Why couldn’t he imprint a cold, desiccated kiss, as arid as the 
desert of Sahara and as unrefreshing to weary mortals, instead of 
going into the laundry business ? 

He would not have been esteemed any the less a statesman and 
might have preserved his reputation as a graceful gallant. 
Nicolini is evidently being retired to a seat very much back of 
the scene of action when he permits these proceedings to take 
place without beginning a suit for assault and battery. 

Such a charitable fellow as he undoubtedly is evidently thought 
that after that recent ballad, ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,” had been 
sung so successfully by Patti, the Governer felt very much at 
home, or intended to make himself believe that he was under his 
own vine and fig tree. 

To have snatched the Governor bald-headed under the circum- 
stances would have been the refinement of cruelty, and might 
have transformed a pretty advertisement into a vulgar quarrel 
over the spoils of beauty, or a spoiled beauty, whichever phrase 
young Nic. prefers. 








——John Stetson’s second “ Princess Ida” company will 
begin its tour on March 10. It includes Miss Mary Beebe, 
Messrs. W. H. Clark, Philip Branson, C. H. Clark, George Pax- 
ton, E. P. Temple and N.-F. Rochester. 

a oe 
——Mr. Mapleson will not open his spring season of 
Italian opera at the Academy of Music until the 14th of April, 
thus securing to his support the people who do not patronize 
public amusements during the Lenten season. Both Mme. Patti 








family. Yours, RICHARD WAGNER. 





and Mme. Gerster will appear here'in the spring. 
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Tristan and Isolde. 





Essay BY Louis EHLERT. 





{Translated for Tue Musicat Courter by H. D.] 


T may be perceived from this third cast (Munich 
preceded Weimar), that the opera might become possible 
if Wagner possessed sufficient discernment and skill to 
shorten it. It is not clear to my mind where the strongly 
emphasized immorality of the text is to be found. It treats of 
adultery, it is true, but of what kind? This simply arises in con- 
sequence of an elixir of love and thus must not be considered 
morally, but alchymistically. And it becomes a matter of 
indifference whether 7ristan and Jsolde may have loved each 
other before taking this potion or not. Besides this, the 
lovers take the potion unconsciously. Where can the blame 
be found under these circumstances? I see but fate. But, 
one might reply, a love potion is, on the whole, an immoral 
means. In the first place, this assertion would transfer the 
intention of the misdeed from 77ristan and /solde's shoulders 
upon those of Brangdne, and secondly, from what motive does 
Brangine choose this potion. In a moment of despair and of 
the deepest trouble, she exchanges the death potion, sub- 
stituting that of love, in order to choose the least of two evils 
and unconscious of the consequences of her act. ‘‘ Tristan 
and Isolde” is not more immoral than a hundred other works, 
and compared with Willbrandt’s ‘‘ Arria and Messalina,” it 
appears like a drama written for a young ladies’ seminary. 
But the book is not a gratifying one, because it must ever re- 
main painful to regard the apothecary shop as the ultimate 
and principal cause of so immense and tragic a love affair: 
it is also ungratifying, because as I have remarked, it is 
written in such an affected, bombastic style, heightened in 
places to a degree of unprofitableness. 

The orchestra, under direction of Eckert, acquitted itself 
perfectly of its colossal task. I hepe that an acquaintance 
with Wagner's most remarkable work may result in a revul- 
sion of feeling in itsjfavor. The orchestra has so deep a glance 
into the wonderful web of the score that it cannot remain 
blind to its grandeur. The tendency of Wagner and his 
music in its unlimited subjectivity may appear hazardous to 
some ; we may find fault with him in a hundred ways and in 
an enhanced degree with ‘‘ Tristan.” I can comprehend all 
this. WhatI cannot understand though, is that mention is 
always made of Wagner’s realism. Wagner is one of the 
greatest of idealists, certainly, though he is one who is at the 
same time endowed with an extraordinary realistic power. 
Who other than a man like him, could write an opera which, 
like this opera, strives in nowise to gain the approba- 
tion of the public? His sentiments are thus clearly idealistic. 
Although he is not always so in the choice and use of his 
means, because he is too easily led away by his strong sensual 
tendencies, to exaggerate in the execution, and thus to pass 
beyond the limits of the apparently beautiful. All real art 
must remain mysterious in its ultimate highest points. In 
this respect it differs from every-day life. This desire to ex- 
hibit a subject in all its actual points of views, exists without 
the least moderation in Wagner. And if this be disastrous in 
plastic art, it becomes a fault in musical art, since the latter 
from the nature of its being, must remain symbolic. 

It has been further asserted that Wagner's music, especially 
that to ‘‘ Tristan,” is no longer music in the strictest sense 
of the word. Then—the ‘‘ Vorspiel,” the first appearaace of 
Tristan, the intent expectation of /so/de which precedes the 
coming of her beloved, the second ‘‘ third” of the love duet, 
the whole tone of the first part of the third act—all this were 
no music? And why not? Because it cannot be heard when 
read from the page, and because Wagner is more thematic 
than melodic? All that is lacking is a sense of plastic group- 
ing and economy. In his thematic, rhythmic, modulating 
and orchestral powers Wagner in his best moments ranks 
with the masters of any time. He cannot, it is true, be placed 
beside more popular natives like Weber—yes, even Beet- 
hoven! But in him we are not dealing with illimitable 
power as in the case of the latter. Beethoven is equal to any 
climax which he undertakes. In Wagner's case it often hap- 
pens that, when he intends saying the last word, he simply 
utters the last but one. Thus, in the song tournament in 
‘* Tannhduser,” in the Prize-song of the ‘‘ Meistersinger,”’ in 
the last ‘‘ third” of the love-duet between 77ristan and /solde, 
he expresses himself in phrases, because his strength fails 
him. That he employs motives rather than melodies renders 
his works less intelligible to the masses. The motive appeals 
more to the mind, melodies to the emotional nature. The 
former need not, necessarily, be melodious, as the first 
thought of the C minor symphony proves ; nor is this forbid- 
den, as may be seen from the first theme of the F major sym- 
phony. In Wagner we very frequently find that which we may 
combine as the melodic motive. He understands, as do very 
few others, how to invent a characteristic motive within the 
smallest space—often in four notes—one that can be distin- 
guished from Cantilene by its compactness alone, a sort of 
embryonic melody. He offers us only the swelling bud, not 
the blossom, since he can more freely and easily weave that 
in with all kinds of work. And inconceivably great as the 
contrasts may otherwise be, is not this also the case with 
Bach? 

Regarding the mise en scdne, it is only the first act which 





makes extraordinary demands. The ship was successful, 
with the exception of the daring deviation from mythical ships’ 
bows. The garden decoration recalled luxurious parks situ-- 
ated in the vicinity of much frequented highways. It was a 
dusty green of an uncomfortable truth to nature. The indis- 
tinctness of the music of the chase at the beginning of the 
second act was also very disturbing. At the rehearsal the 
distance had been well measured. A full house swallows up 
a large amount of tone ; this experience had been overlooked. 
And so, in the first descriptive scene, in which observation is 
principally directed to the departing huntsman, the object of 
attention—just that which was of the highest importance—was 
lost. 

In spite of the efforts of the claque, the opera enjoyed an 
honorable fasco. I am reminded on this occasion of Hans- 
lick's remark, used at anothertime: ‘* Not the opera, but the 
public was a failure.” How could it have been otherwise ? 
City and house are both too large for so confidential a play. 
When the curtain fell my young neighbor said: ‘The world 
holds no pleasure after this.” The old one, however, whis- 
pered with extinguished voice: ‘A few more evenings like 
this, and my strength sinks into the grave.” 

[Concluded.] 








The Music Teachers’ Association. 

T will be remembered that at the last meeting of 

the Music Teachers’ National Association, at Providence, a 
committee was appointed to further discuss the feasibility of in- 
stituting some system of examination for those desiring to teach 
music, and to carry out the wishes of the M. T. N. A. This 
committee was empowered to invite the co-operation of such 
other musicians as they saw proper, and, in accordance with this 
privilege, a large number of prominent teachers throughout 
the country have been addressed formal invitations to meet at 
Cleveland the first week of next July. The movement is awaken- 
ing a deep interest throughout the profession, and doubtless 
some action will be taken which will redound to the improvement 
of musical art. Mr. Bowman, the President of the M. T. N. A. 
has forwarded to us the expressions of a few of those who have 
already accepted this invitation, and, to show the interest mani- 
fested among our very best musicians, we take pleasure in repro- 
ducing these endorsements. 

As the expressions of two of the editors of this paper are con- 
tained below in quotation, it will be unnecessary for us to say 
anything more as an introduction. 

I hereby accept the invitation to co-operate with you and hope 
that the movement will be successful. 

Dr. LEorpoLD DaAmroscu, New York. 


I am heartily in sympathy with this movement, having seen 
much of the bad results of the evils it is designed to remedy, and 
shall feel happy to do what little I can in forwarding the work of 
the committee. W. Givcnrist, Philadelphia. 
Louis MAAs, Boston. 


I hereby accept, &c., and hope to be present at the gathering 
of the august body. SARA HERSHEY Eppy, Chicago. 


I accept with pleasure. 


I am in entire sympathy with the efforts of the M. T. N. A. to 
establish a National College of Teachers, and shall give the pro- 
ject all the assistance in my power. 

Orto FLOERSHEIM, New York. 


The object in view has my most cordial support. 

Geo. E. WHITING, Boston. 

I hereby accept the invitation to co-operate with you in the 
consideration of the proposed plan of founding a National Col- 
lege of Teachers, with pleasure. 

Luisa CApPIANI, New York. 


The more I have thought over the subject the more I am con- 
vinced that we can accomplish the work we have started on, and 
no one will more cordially at all times and in all ways do their ut- 
most to further this movement than yours, fraternally, 

ALBERT A. STANLEY, Providence. 


I am fully in accord with the intentions of this association and 
will be happy to assist it in any way I can, and also will try and 
be present at the meeting next July in Cleveland. 

MICHAEL H. Cross, Philadelphia, Pa. 

I am with you, as I believe it is decidedly a move in the right 
direction, The medical profession has done something by or- 
ganizing, and why cannot we? Joun OrTH, Boston. 


I accept with pleasure. ROBERT Bonner, Providence. 


I consider the end sought very desirable, and I shall be glad 
to meet you in consultation as to the means of attaining it. 
Joun C, FIL_More, Milwaukee. 


I am entirely in sympathy with the movement. I anticipate 
giving myself the pleasure of attending the meeting of the asso- 
ciation this year. Emiv Ligs.ine, Chicago. 


Your object is certainly worthy of the support of every one 
who has the welfare of musical art at heart. 

EDWARD HEIMENDAHL, Chicago. 

I am thoroughly in sympathy with the movement and will be 
present at the next meeting. S. G. Pratt, Chicago. 

I appreciate fully how desirable a college of teachers such as 
proposed would be, and am convinced that if its aims are prop- 
erly carried out, such an organization will, by raising the standing 
of the capable and honest bers of the profession, be largely 








instrumental in elevating and purifying the taste for our art 
throughout the country. Max Pinner, New York. 

I, for one, think there should be a college empowered to give 
certificates of ability to all who desire to become teachers of 
others. 

We know that as it stands now, anybody may set up to be a 
teacher and composer, without having even the elementary knowl- 
edge necessary for those vocations, and as the very dear public 
does not know whether a teacher has the right method, or any 
method at all, the aim in view is worthy enough. I shall be glad 
to be a member of the association, and, believing that an annual 
donation should be required of all members (whether active or 
not) of the National College of Teachers, I would like to be the 
first member to send in the first annual donation of $10, if the 
rest will do the same. H. W. NicHo.t, New York. 

If Mr. Bowman will kindly send us the indorsements of Dr. 
William Mason, Dudley Buck, H. Clarence Eddy, Arthur Mees, 
and any others he may have received, we will be happy to publish 
them.—[Eps. Musicav Courier. ] 








The Trials of a Baritone. 
T was rumored about town that the celebrated 
basso-baritone, Signor X-——, well-known to /Aadituds of the 
Academy, was about to retire from the scene of his triumphs, so a 
delegate from THE MUSICAL CouRIER was despatched to inter- 
view the great vocalist and discover, if posstble, his reasons for 
such a strange step. 

He was found in his study reading a suppressed French novel 
which he hid under a chair when he noticed the clerical look of 
our ambassador, and cordially invited him to take a chair. As 
there were none in the room, the reporter sat on the mantel-piece 
and proceeded to explain his mission. 

‘* My dear Sir,” said the famous baritone, ‘‘ I can no longer sub- 
mit with dignity to the nightly outrages I endure—I sing bass 
roles and baritone roles, and by some demoniac fatality, in every 
opera in which I appear, the characters I have to take are either 
obnoxious or unpleasant—so I have determined to leave the 
stage.” 

“Indeed?” 

“‘Yes, for instance, in ‘Don Giovanni,’ if I play the Don I am 
carried down to hell in the last act, which shocks my religious 
principles, and if I sing Zefore//e, 1am made out to be a coward, 
a thief, and a glutton. In ‘ Trovatore’ I commit fratricide, and 
cause the death of two women ; it’s awful! It is sad !” 

“Then in ‘Puritani’ Z/vira bounces me for a squeaking 
tenor, and in Rigolette I'm cursed from act first to the finale by an 
old, white-headed chorister who yells like a fiend to gain his daily 
spaghetti.” 

‘* Strange, I never thought of that.” 

‘Tt isnot all. In ‘Don Carlos’ I am shot on the stage, and 
in Ballo, in ‘ Maschera,’ I kill my benefactor because he wrote a 
thirteen-line sonnet to my wife. It is heart-rending, and more- 
over, in ‘Don Sebastiano,’ I beg for bread in act third and am 
butchered in act fifth.” 

** Alas, too true !” 

‘* You see, such things are enough to make your hair stop beat- 
ing and your heart stand on end.” 

**T see what you mean, although the metaphor is mixed.” 

‘*T like mixed things.” 

‘*In the way of drink, I presume?” 

‘Right again; but, to proceed. In ‘Faust’ I am a fiend, in 
‘Robert the Devil’ also, and, of course, I have to make up and 
look satanic, and, as you can see, I am a handsome blonde, with 
purple eyes and have the color of a new sovereign.” 

‘I perceive ; but you might play the Xizgin ‘La Favorita,’” 

‘*Heaven forbid! Why he leads a loose life—he loves at 
woman to whom he is not legally wed. I blush to think of it, 
and will have to read a psalm or two when you go away, to get 
the taste out of my mouth.” 

‘* Decidedly your metaphors are sick. 
in ‘ L’Africaine?’” 

** Yes ; and get jilted in act fourth for a Portuguese pilot,” 

‘* Still, you might perform in ‘ La Jeuve,’—” 

‘‘Impossible, I boil my daughter alive, and, besides, the part 
is too hard.” 

** An excellent reason, and I see that your repertory is limited.” 

‘Indeed, it is. In ‘Lucrezia Borgia’ I'ma poisoner; in ‘ Der 
Freischiitz’ an emissary of Satan's ; in ‘ The Huguenots’ I’m a 
narrow-minded bigot, and in the ‘ Barber’ I’m a vile old hypo- 
crite. I don’t know what todo, unless I play P/unket/ in ‘ Martha,’ 
but people will not stand my Plunkett after Carl Formes’s superb 
creation, so I have resolved to return to Italy and yell shad on the 
Chiaja at Naples, and if you have any small change about you, 
to enable me to purchase a steerage ticket, I will be deeply obliged 
to you ”’—but, long before the great baritone finished the sen- 
tence, the reporter was outside lighting his cigar with a fifty-dol- 
lar bill (counterfeit). Cupp Jongs. 


Why not play Velusko 








——tThe Ladies’ Dramatic Union, which was organized 
in 1878 for the purpose of assisting worthy charities in need of 
funds, will give a performance of ‘‘Iolanthe ” at the Academy of 
Music, on March 29, in aid of a fund to be devoted to the erec- 
tion of an unsectarian home for chronic invalids. The cast of 
the opera is as follows: Phyllis, Miss Fanny Hirsch; Jolanthe, 
Miss Minnie Seligman ; Fairy Queen, Miss S. Hack; Celia, Miss 
Grace Reals; Zei/a, Miss Celia Flanagan ; Fieta, Miss Estelle 
Bensel ; Lord Chancellor, Michael Morton ; Strephon, Harry Hil. 
liard; Zari of Mount Ararat, Jesse J. Rose; Lord Tolloler | 
George S. Sturgis ; Private Willis, Frederick Hunt, and Train- 
bearer, George Pings. 
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A YOUNG PIANISTE PRAISED.—Roumanian journals re- 
fer with great kindness to quite a young pianiste named Maria 
Narice, who, in various concerts given at Bucharest, Jassy, Odessa, 
Galatz and other places, has been received with enthusiasm by the 
public, All the master-works have figured in her programmes 
and have been excellently interpreted. 

ALBANI ExciTgés ENTHUSIASM.—Mme. Albani, the 
American prima donna, has just concluded an engagement at 
Brussels, where she appeared in several operas with very great 
success. Her singing is said to have created much enthusiasm, 
and the Queen was present at every performance, an honor not 
often accorded to an operatic artist. 

A COMPLIMENT TO Essiporr.—Annette Essipoff has 
been invited by the directors of the Paris Conservatory to play at 
one of the Conservatory concerts in March. This is a compli- 
ment rarely paid to foreign artists. Her performances in this 
country were received with unusual favor and proved her to be 
an artist of rare gifts. 

HER BRIGHT FUTURE.—A cousin of Xaver Scharwenka, 
the well-known pianist-composer, Elizabeth Scharwenka, has ap- 
peared with excellent results as .Zargheritain ‘‘ Les Huguenots,” 
at the Berlin Opera House. Her future is looked forward to with 
interest by her friends. 


SOPHIE'S TALENTED SISTER.—Eugenie Menter, the 
talented sister of Sophie Menter, the eminent pianiste, has been 
giving piano recitals in Nuremberg. She has great promise. 


MUSIN’sS SUCCESS,—M. Ovide Musin, after having played 
with the Cincinnati Musical Club by invitation, and met with a 
most hearty and genuine success, on last Monday night appeared 
for the first time in Chicago at a concert of the Apollo Club, and 
the Chicago 7imes of February 26, thus refers to his playing : 
‘The most pronounced success of the evening was probably the 
playing of M. Ovide Musin, the young Belgian violinist. He isa 
modest, unassuming gentleman in manner and general style, at- 
tending strictly to the business in hand, not flourishing decora- 
tions of any sort, nor frisking about the stage ostentatiously. He 
plays with great ease, finish, and grace—charmingly, indeed. The 
tone he elicits is broad and full, smooth and free from scratchiness, 
while he excels in the lightness and firmness of his bowing and 
manipulation in delicate and rapid passages. His harmonies are 
particularly soft and smooth—free from acidity or roughness— 
and, indeed, all his tones are struck cleanly and with precise 
truth. It must be added that he does not altogether disdain the 
ad captandum in his playing, though, at the same time, it is 
probably true that this device is necessary to catch the attention 
and compel the appreciation of the average audience, and may be 
readily forgiven to one who can back it with such genuine artistic 
excellence of interpretation and mastery of his instrument as M. 
Musin unquestionably shows. 


“MERRY WAR” LITIGATION.—John A. McCaull has 
purchased from Amelia C. Norcross her claims to a three-fourth 
interest in the ‘‘ Merry War,” and this action has put an end to 
the litigation in the case. Ex-Judge Dittenhoefer, Mr. Mc- 
Caull’s counsel, said to a MUSICAL COURIER reporter, Saturday: 
‘*Goldmark and Conried originally sold all rights to the ‘{Merry 
War’ in this country to Isaac and Daniel Norcross and Mr. 
Ackerley. The two Norcrosse’s disposed of their rights—a 
three-fourth interest-to Amelia Norcross. Mr. McCaull pur- 
chased Mr. Ackerley’s share. Mrs. Norcross subsequently li- 
censed Isaac Norcross to produce the opera, so far as her interest 
was concerned, and he in turn sold the right of production to 
Mr. McCaull. Suit afterward was brought by Mrs. Norcross to 
compel Mr. McCaull to turn over to her three-fourths of the net 
receipts on the production of the opera. There was some doubt 
as to Isaac Norcross’s right to license the production of the opera, 
and hence, in order to avoid all cause of dispute, Mr. Mc- 
Caull has purchased Mrs. Norcross’s interest in the opera.” 


MAPLESON INTERVIEWS.—About the most interesting, 
unique and exhilarating news which is wafted to us nowadays 
from the Western wilds is the charming, naive and expressive 
order of interviews with the gallant Colonel Mapleson, In St. 
Louis the Colonel's brow was found ‘‘ clouded.” His sunny sky of 
June had taken upon itself the double-dyed hue of ink; gloom 
had settled like night upon him; his soul was perplexed and 
The cause of this was the strike of the Colonel’s 
orchestra. And the cause of the strike was the inhumanity of 
said players upon fiddle and catgut and wind. The Cincinnati 
flood had proved a Shibboleth for the Colonel ; the substitution of 
Minneapolis, in consequence of the waters, did not ‘‘ pan out 
well,” as a paper St. Louis puts it, and in consequence the 
gallant Colonel thought that the orchestra ought to show its sym- 
pathy by working on half pay. They were un-Christian and 
positively declined to take water in any such half-and-half way. 
Therefore, ‘*a cold wave fell like a blight on the warm 
friendship” before existing between the 
musicians. The orchestra accepted one week’s reduction in con- 
sideration of getting their sleeping-car fare paid to San Francisco. 
When the Colonel wished to go them one better on another week, 
the musicians declared boldly that they would have their money 


agitated. 


plump, or there would be music in the air, and_none in the spot | 


where it ought to be, on the following night. The Colonel then 
sent word, ‘‘ Let them know I will do what is right. I cannot 
afford to be generous. I will be just.” Then he added, on 
learning that the orchestra was still obdurately refusing to take 


Colonel and his | 


drafts on justice, ‘‘I will have my just rights, if it takes ten 
years and costs $10,000.” The blunt Colonel said to a reporter : 
‘‘ There is no trouble at all. It amounts to nothing, my dear 
boy. All will be lovely to-morrow. There is always a kick some- 
where.” An arrangement was finally effected. The chorus girls, 
who had also rebelled, were placated with new costumes, and the 
Colonel is still a-sailing, a-sailing. 

In another interview, the Colonel is made to say, relative to the 
report that Patti gets half the gross receipts on her singing, in- 
stead of $5,000 a night, ‘‘I wish to heaven she did! It would 
be money in my pocket. Mme. Patti is peculiar. She suffers 
from the same weakness which afflicted Albani. She says to me: 
‘Colonel, when I feel the notes in my pocket, somehow the notes 
in my throat come out better!’ It isn’t because she won't trust 
me, it's a disease. Don’t you see? She comes high, but we 
must have her. She draws in a big oyster, but she takes it all 
herself and leaves us the shell!” 

Colonel, talk some more; we like to hear you. 


Marie Litta’s PicruRE.—Since the recent death of 
Mlle. Marie Litta we have received so many requests for the like- 
ness of that favorite singer that we are glad to produce the pic- 
ture in this week's issue of THe MusicaL Courier. 


Von BULOW HONORED.—Hans von Biilow has been 
nominated honorary director of the Raff Conservatory at Frank- 
fort. He also becomes the titular professor of the class for per- 
fecting pupils on the piano. 


LESLINO A FAVORITE.—Mme. Leslino, who has earned 
such great success at the Theatre Royal Frangaise of the Haye, 
has just signed a brilliant engagement for the season of 1884-85 
with M. Dufour, director of the Grand Theatre, of Lyons, 
France. 


Dr. MAAS’s ENGAGEMENT.—Dr. Louis Maas will con- 
certize at Painesville, Ohio, March 6; at Oberlin, Ohio, in con- 
junction with Professor Schradieck, of the Cincinnati College of 
Music, on March 7, and at Pittsburg, Pa., March 8. 


RAGING OVER A VIOLINIST.—Mr. Sam Franko has been 
secured by the Mendelssohn Quintette Club as leading violinist. 
In its announcement of the new personnel of the club, the circu- 
lar of the club states that Mr. Franko’s success before the public 
of Paris was so great ‘‘that he became quite the rage an entire 
season.” This news, although rather late, is decidedly welcome, 
and from it we glean that some violinists are more appreciated in 
Paris than in New York. 


A WELL-KNOWN 'CELLIST’S DEATH.—M. Franchomme, 
the celebrated violoncellist, recently died in Paris, aged seventy- 
six. For almost forty years he had been a professor at the Con- 
servatory of Music, and was one of the few surviving founders of 
the Société des Concerts. He also founded, with Allard, the 
first society in France for the performance of chamber music. He 
also with Allard and Louise Diémer, edited and published the 
series known as the ‘‘ Ecole Classique Concertante,” containing 
the complete works for piano, violin, and violoncello, of Haydn, 
Mozart and Beethoven. Franchomme was a great friend of 
Chopin. Delsart is said to have succeeded Franchomme. 


LEVY, THE BOLD.—Jules Levy, the cornet player, visited 
Australia some time ago. Of course, he had trouble with some- 
body, this time with James Allison, manager of an Adelaide 
theatre, who is now in the country. Levy asserts that Allison 
extorted some $1,250 from him, by visiting him in his room and 
threatening to have him taken to jail, and kept there. Now Levy 
very boldly begins a suit against Allison in the Superior Court, to 
recover the money said to have been thus extorted from him. 


TAMBERLIK IN PRIVATE CONCERTS.—M. Tamberlik, 
the tenor that once thrilled Europe, is now singing in Paris in 
private concerts. His voice is, of course, in the last stage of 
decay, but he declaims with great force. Tamberlik will live in 
history as one of the finest artists that every appeared on the 


Italian stage. His name is linked with that of Mario. 


A RISING STAR.—E. Van Loo, a young Belgian tenor, 
seems to be a rising star on the horizon. He has appeared with 
much success in various Belgian cities, and has now been en- 
gaged at the Opera Populaire in Paris. His success at St. Quen- 
tin was pronounced. 


NEVADA’S CONVERSION.—The news comes over here 
that the American prima donna, Mlle. Nevada, has finally become 
a convert to the Roman Catholic faith. She will soon receive the 
rite of baptism at the English Passionist Church, when no less a 
personage than Chas. Gounod, of ‘‘ Faust” and ‘‘ The Redemp- 
tion” fame, will be one of the sponsors, another one being Mrs. 
Mackay. We hope Miss Nevada will become a better artist than 
ever by her change of religious faith. Her real name is Miss 
Emma Wixon. She is the daughter of a Dr. Wixon and was 
born in a mining camp in Nevada County, Cal., where her father 
kept a small inn in 1857. Her voice was carefully cultivated and 
she made her first appearance in London at the Haymarket as 
| Amina in ‘‘ La Sonnambula” on May 18, 1880. It was not until 
May 17, 1883, that she appeared in Paris, where she made some- 
thing of a sensation as Zora in Felicien David's ‘‘ Pearl of Brazil” 
at the Opera Comique. 


NILSSON ON A HIGH Horse.—Mme. Nilsson has ex- 
| hibited herself recently in Cincinnati in a most unenviable light. 
| Mr. Abbey proposed a benefit for the sufferers by the late flood, 
| and all the artists of his company offered their services. As a 
| recognition of their kindness in this matter, some of the best 








society people proposed that a reception be extended to the ar- 
tists who sang at the benefit at the Queen City Club Rooms. The 
idea was taken hold of, and arrangements were made for a recep- 
tion to be held on a night when there was no opera. A large 
number of invitations being issued. On the same afternoon 
Nilsson declined to be present, although a second request was 
sent her after her first refusal. Her answer was that ‘‘ she would 
have known what to do, if none of the other artists had been in- 
vited, save herself.” Of. course, the reception was abandoned, 
for when the other artists heard Nilsson’s reason for not attend- 
ing, they did not care to go at any cost. 


A MUSICAL REPORTER.—George Grossmith, who created 
the roles of the Admiral, the Major-General, the Lord Chancellor, 
and Xing Gama in Gilbert & Sullivan’s well-known operas, is the 
official Bow street police-court reporter in London, The same 
position was formerly filled by Grossmith’s father. 

AN INQUIRER’S QUESTION.—A correspondent recently 
wrote to the London Figaro asking very innocently whether Sims 
Reeves was the original tenor who sang the music of the ‘‘ Mes- 
siah.” This individual, no doubt, believed that Handel wrote the 
oratorio for Sims Reeves’s special benefit. 

A BANDMASTER’S DEATH.—Gottfried Riefke, the Prus- 
sian military bandmaster, who became celebrated during the 
Schleswig-Holstein war by his ‘‘ Diippel-marsch,” recently 
died at Frankfort-on-the-Oder. He was born in Zielanzig in 
1817. 

THE HENSCHELS’S TRIP.—Mr. and Mrs. George Hens- 
chel have postponed their departure for London, where they will 
not arrive until July, previous to which they will make a trip to 
San Francisco. 








Joseffy Concert. 
R. RAFAEL JOSEFFY’S second concert was 
given at Steinway Hall, with the assistance of Theodore 
Thomas and his orchestra, before a very large audience, on last 
Thursday night. 

The programme opened with one of the more important of 
Hadyn’s 125, or thereabont, symphonies, the one in G (No. 
13 in Breitkopf & Hiartel’s edition), It was smoothly and well 
played by the orchestra. Hereupon, Mr. Joseffy essayed Beet- 
hoven’s fourth, the G major pianoforte concerto, which he played 
in the same way as he did before, that is, technically correctly 
and very clearly, but without any specially commendable depth 
or breadth of conception, though not over-much of either is re- 
quired on account of the more lyrical than passionate character 
of the work. Exception, however, must be made in favor of the 
two cadenzas by Rubinstein which were exceedingly well played 
and with unusual power, the first one of which, however, would 
be too long, even if Beethoven had not especially prescribed a 
short cadenza. It is, moreover, hardly consistent with the 
spirit of the work. 

The orchestra then rendered the ‘‘ Lohengrin” Vorspiel in 
really superb style, and the impression it made on the large and 
cultivated audience, in spite of the fact that they had just read 
Frederic Archer's anathema of Wagner, was so overwhelming 
that Theodore Thomas received a double recall, at which he 
modestly pointed to his orchestra, indicating that they deserved 
the praise, but refusing to repeat the work, though a da capo was 
loudly called for. 

The next number on the programme was Joseffy’s own scherzo 
in E for piano and ‘orchestra, entitled ‘‘ Maerchen,” (fairy tale.) 
As might be expected, it is exceedingly difficult to play, and for 
the piano scarcely more so than for the orchestra. Mr. Thomas, 
though evidently conducting with great care and attention, was 
not able to prevent some slight orchestral mishaps, but Joseffy 
played his work splendidly. Of the many things of his that we 
have heard this is the only one that can lay claim to some merit, 
as there is some sort of form preserved, and as both the side- 
themes in A minor and C major, the latter in waltz rhythm, are 
rather pretty and original. No effort, however, is made at the- 
matic development, and the orchestral accompaniment, though 
very brilliant and effective, consists of mere piano-like short- 
winded phrases that lack logical treatment. The work was rather 
indifferently received. 

Joseffy’s unaccompanied solos consisted of a group of seven 
pieces, most of which were played in too fast time, notably the 
first one, a Bourcée in A minor, by Bach, which was rendered 
very clearly and precisely, but too fast. The same may be said 
about Chopin’s E minor posthumous waltz and the toccata in C 
by Schumann. This last one, however, which is especially diffi- 
cult, must be enumerated as quite a pianistic feat and was loudly 
applauded. The Chopin B major Nocturne seemed to us coldly 
rendered and consequently misconceived, which was rather liked 
Schumann’s ‘* Warum?” and especially the Schubert-Liszt 
‘* Morgenstaendchen.” 

The last of the seven numbers was a galop (‘‘Scéne de bal”) 
in E flat, by Joseffy. Like most of his compositions, it is an ex- 
tremely difficult piano study, of but small musical value and will 
hardly ever be played by anybody besides the composer. He 
himself attempted to play it in such exaggeratedly fast time that 
he did not play it well, or, at least, as well as he otherwise would 
have rendered it. He was loudly applauded, however, at its con- 
clusion, as also several times after some of the other numbers. 

The close of the programme was made with Saint-Saéns’s 
spirited and well written symphonic poem, ‘‘ Phaéton,” which 
characteristic composition was exceedingly well rendered by the 
orchestra. 
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Mme. Schiller’s Pianoforte Recital. 
ME. MADELINE SCHILLER gave the first of 


three pianoforte recitals on Saturday afternoon, at Stein- 
way Hall. The large hall was well filled with our most highly- 
educated music lovers, who listened with rapt attention. They 
warmly welcomed Mme. Schiller, and encoyraged her at all con- 
venient points throughout the concert. The New York Philhar- 
monic Club co-operated very efficiently. 

The programme was as follows: Italian concerto, (Bach); 
Octette, D minor, op. 9, (Rubinstein) ; Sonata in A major, op. 2, 
(Beethoven) ; Selections, (Chopin); Tarantelle, ‘‘ Venezia e Na- 
poli,” (Liszt). 

In the concerto, Bach proved that he could write graceful and 
highly ornamented strains as well as music of profoundest import. 
His German earnestness, however, shines throughout and hence 
there results an art product which is somewhat foreign to Italians 
and their requirements, while it does not so completely satisfy the 
lovers of a more noble Saxon style, and who revel in the surpass- 
ingly grand creations of this unapproachably great genius. Hence 
the most highly attractive rendering of this work still leaves in 
the minds of some hearers a wish, however faint, that some 
greater work in which Bach is most truly Bach, had been selected. 

The Octette, which is one of Rubinstein’s best works, placed 
this composer relatively in a better light. The work gave 
Madame Schiller a most excellent opportunity for the display of 
her great acquirements. 

It appears to be a Concerto for Pianoforte with the accompany- 
ing parts condensed for a few instruments rather than a piece of 
chamber music, the brilliant passages given to the principal 
instrument being calculated to attract and entertain a large assem- 
bly rather than to afford gratification to a few artists meeting to 
enjoy music in a social way; and, besides, the principal instru- 
ment first announces the musical ideas and proceeds todwell upon 
them, while the associated instruments add an occasional remark 
or response, or observe a respectful silence. Instead of the instru- 
ments joining in a conversational manner, as in the string quar- 
tet, now opposing, now contrasting or comparing utterances, a 
certain deference is paid to the Pianoforte that is not found in 
modern Concertos, in which this instrument is treated in a demo- 
cratic spirit—as one among many rather than as one allowed a 
certain consideration and vantage ground. 

The stormy and strong opening movement was rendered with 
the wealth of tone that it naturally demanded. The delicate 
passages and sylph-like, erial arpeggios of the second were very 
fascinating ; the bravura passages in the last were given with 
great brilliancy and piquancy. 

The action of a well-trained, well-formed hand upon the ivory 
keys displays a certain poetry of motion which drew a remark 
from Shakespeare. It attracts the eye, and forms no inconsider- 
able share of the pleasure of the performance. It seems as 
though a lady’s hand had been specially elaborated for musical 
requirements. Be this as it may, it is certain that Mme. Schiller 
accomplished all she attempted apparently with absolute certainty 
not only as regards the actual notes played, but the quality and 
power of the tones. The almost endless variety of their char- 
acter in this respect could hardly fail to pass unnoticed. 

Not only did one envy the ability to elicit such gossamer films 
or thunderous tones at will, but also to covet the instrument that 
made such tone-qualities possible. 

That notes so luscious may be hammered out of steel is one of 
the triumphs of modern physical science, and marks our era as 
truly as the work of Rubinstein. Neither could have been so 
much as dreamt of in Shakespeare’s time. Setting aside com- 
poser’s claims the recital may be fitly styled a great Schiller 
triumph. 


Brooklyn Philharmonic Society. 
HE above named organization at their concert of 
last Saturday night and public rehearsal of the previous 
afternoon, both given before a crowded house at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music, at least had the advantage of a novelty, 
and that a novelty of great musical interest, over the New 
York Philharmonic Society. This was in the recently im- 
ported new violin concerto in C, by Moritz Moszkowski. The 
work, dedicated to Emil Sauret and which has of late been played 
by this artist and others throughout Germany, has everywhere 
created a favorable impression and we may state here that we 

decidedly indorse the opinion of the German press and public. 

We consider this new violin concerto the best work that has 
been written for the instrument since the Mendelssohn concerto, 
with the sole exception of the Bruch G minor concerto with 
which it ranks equally high. In fact, the slow movement in G 
has a decided leaning toward the Bruch concerto, without, how- 
ever, being anything like an imitation. The inventive power dis- 
played by Moszkowski in this concerto is of a high order, notably 
so in the first theme of the allegro, throughout the slow move- 
ment and especially also in the last movement, which in agreeable 
contrast to so many other last movements is decidedly vigorous 
and fresh. The thematic development and the general workman- 
ship, especially the orchestration and harmonization, is free and 
bold and in several instances the effects produced, though they 
would be tolerable on a piano, sound too harsh when clashingly 
given out by contrasting instruments of an orchestra. 

In one other respect we are also reminded of the one fault of 
the composition, namely, that of being too pianistic, if we 
may so express it; and this is shown in the difficulties produced 
by giving pianistic phrases and arpeggios to the solo instrument. 
This makes the solo part, especially in the first movement, ex- 





tremely difficult to play, and Mr. John F. Rhodes, the young 
Philadelphia violinist, who was the interpreter of the new work, 
deserves all praise for cleanly overcoming these horrible technical 
difficulties. He also played with feeling and good conception, 
but his tone was marred by too much /vemolo and the inferiority 
of his violin. He met, however, with a great and deserved 
success. 

The other numbers of the programme were Cowen’s ‘‘ Scan- 
dinavian” symphony and Brahms’s orchestra variations, both 
heard at the last New York Philharmonic Society concert, and 
lastly Liszt’s symphonic poem, ‘‘ Tasso,” all three of which were 
played in masterly style to the credit of Mr. Theodore Thomas 
and the large orchestra. 





German Liederkranz. 
HIS flourishing society held one of their delight- 
ful ‘‘ social evenings ” at their beautiful hall on Fifty-eighth 
street on the 2d inst. Nearly 2,000 ladies and gentlemen had 
assembled and enjoyed one of the richest musical treats we have 
ever listened to. ' 

Mr. William Steinway, as usual, presided and introduced each 
artist to the audience. 

The musical programme was opened by Miss Dora Becker, 
aged 14 years, with a violin solo ‘‘Souvenir de Haydn,” and 
afterward Chopin’s Nocturne. The child is remarkably 
gifted, playing with great purity of tone and intelligence, and we 
predict a bright artistic future for her. 

Mr. R. Schmelz’s Cornet Quartette then rendered several Ger- 
man songs in an effective, pleasing manner. Mr. Max Heinrich 
also sang with accustomed fine effect. 

Mr. F. Griese, the celebrated violoncellist, played *‘ Le Desir,” 
by F. Servais, and an encore splendidly. 

The gifted prima donna, Miss Emma Juch, sang the cava- 
tina ‘‘ Il Quarez,” by Gomez, to perfection, and, being enthusi- 
astically encored, added Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Thou art like a lovely 
flower,” in most effective style. 

Miss Sarah Barton, contralto, sang ‘‘ A mon fils,” from ‘* The 
Prophet,” charmingly, and being encored sang with Miss Juch 
a duo from Verdi’s Requiem with telling effect. 

Miss Mary C. Garlich’s achieved a great success by her perfect 
rendition of Rubinstein’s valse Caprice, and, being encored, also 
played Chopin’s Nocturne in D flat in such an effective manner 
as to call forth the unanimous approbation of the audience. 

Two splendid songs, rendered by the male chorus of the 
society in their usual masterly style, completed the musical per- 
formances, which were greatly aided by the skillful accompani- 
ments of Mr. F. Q. Dulcken. 

Messrs. Max Lube and Mr. Reynolds then rendered a series 
of humorous declamations and couplets, which were immensely 
enjoyed by those present, until midnight ended a most delightful 
evening at Liederkranz Hall. 








A New German Operetta. 

HE Thalia Theatre was well patronized on last 

Tuesday night, the occasion being the first performance of 
a new operetta entitled ‘‘ 1776,” by Messrs. Goldmark and En- 
glinder, both residents of this city. The former gentleman, 
who furnished the book, has hitherto been chiefly remarkable 
only by being the brother of Carl Goldmark, the well-known com- 
poser. His literary and dramatic talent, however, if we are to 
judge by ‘‘ 1776,” can hardly compare with his brother’s musical 
gifts, and will not enable him to make his name immortal, for a 
poorer libretto we have seldom or never heard. The first two 
and longest acts are utterly devoid of action, and seem only in- 
vented to produce some unearthly and almost petrified puns, and 
to advertise the champagne house of Mumm, while the third and 
last act, in which George Washington is seen to cross the Dela- 
ware and finally comes on the stage on an old gray plow-horse, is 
such an outrage on all good taste that we could hardly see how 
the public could tolerate it. That this kind of thing may once 
have drawn in a Bowery theatre we will readily believe, but that 
must have been during or right after the war, and before what is 
usually designated as a Bowery audience. In our day, however, 
and before a cultivated German audience, this bloody-shirt business 
is utterly out of place. 

It cannot be surprising that with such a book the composer 
could not do himself justice. Mozart himself, who was con- 
demned to compose the most nonsensical librettos, could not 
have done it. Herr Englander in his previous opera, ‘‘ The 
Prince Consort,” had shown some good creative talent both of 
the comic and more serious order, coupled with a good technical 
knowledge of the handling of the orchestra and choral writing. 
In this his later effort only the last-named qualities are observable, 
and indeed, here and there, as in the finale of the first act, lead to 
some effective memento, but on the whole, the inspiration in- 
ventive faculty is very lame, and does not disdain to borrow from 
all possible and some almost forgotton resources, while where an 
attempt at really serious music is made, as in the finale of the 
second act, the effort can only be decribed as a failure. The 
public also seemed to feel this, for, in spite of the most arduous 
working of the c/ague, which repeatedly brought the composer and 
librettist before the curtain, the general impression prevailed that 
the work was a fiasco. 

This, however, it is but fair to say, is not by any means due to 
the performers, who all did their level best. The stage setting 
and stage management, under Herr Max Lube, was really ex- 
cellent and the military evolutions in the first and second act, 





therefore, were deservedly applauded and respectively redemanded. 











Mme. Geistinger, as Marion was equally successful in doublet 
and hose as in petticoats, her acting in the capacity of a.German 
gteenhorn in search of her cousin was perfectly charming and 
her singing throughout was artistic. The same may be said about 
Miss Emma Seebold, whose voice is very attractive and is used 
to the very best advantage, while her histrionic powers are of a 
more limited compass. Herr Lube somewhat overdid the stupid 
role of General Mum, who continuously talks in the most impossi- 
ble Pennsylvania Dutch and whose whole vocabulary seems to 
consist of the two exclamations, ‘‘ Datt eldew,” which presuma- 
bly stands for ‘‘ That'll do,” and ‘* Where are my kids, my 
gloves, my Handschtihcher?” when he is vainly looking for 
his ridinggloves. 

The chorus and orchestra, under the efficient but somewhat 
over-showy conducting of Herr A. Nowack, did as well as might 
be expected at a premitre and the minor roles also were satisfac- 
torily taken. Among the audience we noticed the representatives 
of both the Eng!ish and German press in full number. 








Miss Curtis’s Concert. 
TESTIMONIAL concert was given to Miss Jose- 
phine Curtis, in Steck Hall, on Tuesday evening, February 26. 

It was under the auspices of Mme. La Villa. The assisting artists 
were Miss de Lussan, Miss Robinson, J. H. Monroe, Carl 
Feininger, and the Appollo quartet: Messrs. Distel-Horst, Dun- 
man, McNab and Cooper. The programme was interesting 
enough but somewhat hackneyed. Miss Curtis sang well: “*Oh 
mio Fernando,” from ‘‘ Favorita,” ‘* I awake and dream,” Blu- 
menthal, and in the duet from ‘I! Trovatore,” ‘‘Si, la stan- 
chezza,” the tenor part being taken very nicely by Mr. Monroe. 
Miss Curtis certainly produced an agreeable impression upon 
her listeners, and displayed her method to advantage. Mr. 
Cooper sang Santley's ‘‘ Only to Love” in fair style, and Miss 
Robinson played a piano arrangement by Heller of Schubert’s 
‘* The Trout,” and Bendel’s ‘‘ Cascade du Chaudron,” receiving 
for her trouble considerable applause. Miss de Lussan contri- 
buted a scene and prayer ‘‘ Spirito Adorato,” by La Villa, from 
‘* Duca d’Ebro,” and was ably seconded in her interpretation by 
Mr. Feininger, who played the violin obligato with great taste 
and expression, as he also did his solo ‘“‘ Introduction, Theme 
and Variations,” op. 2, composed by himself, which proved to be 
an excellent work. Miss de Lussan also sang La Villa's ballad 
‘* Meeting and Parting,” in which she was quite successful. Mr. 
Monroe gave Tosti's ‘‘ Good-bye,” in fair style, and Mr. Dunman 
Pinsuti’s ‘* The Last Watch,” with fair effect. The quartet 
singing was a pleasant feature of the occasion. 
Casino Concert. 
T the Casino Sunday Evening Concert the solo- 
ists were: Mrs. Belle Cole, Wm. T. Carleton and Herrl 
Fritz Giese. Mrs. Cole sang an aria from Weber’s ‘* Abu 
Hassan” and Sullivan’s ‘‘ Lullaby.” Mr. Carleton was en- 
cored after giving the romanza from ‘‘ Dinorah” and Barri’s 
‘*L’Ombre della Croce.” Herr Giese was again the principa 
attraction, because of his exquisite tone and expression upon the 
violoncello. The artistic nature of his work is becoming more 
and more appreciated by the public, especially at the Casino. 
This speaks well for the public and the good taste exhibited by 
the management, The orchestra did smooth and finished work. 








Orpheus and Eurydice. 
HIS adaptation of Offenbach’s “ Orphée aux En- 
fers,” by Mr. Max Freeman, received its one hundredth 
representation at the Bijou Opera House on Friday night last, 
with souvenirs according to the usages now common on such 
occasions. The cast remains as at first, save that Mr. E. S. 
Grant assumes the role of P/uéo in place of Mr. Freeman, and 
Miss Jennie Prince appears as Diana, once played by Laura 
Joyce Bell. Despite certain peculiarities of Mr. Freeman’s act- 
ing, the cast has not been improved by the substitution referred 
to. 

The most noticeable new feature in the presentation of Mr. 
Freeman’s adaptation, is the unmistakable coarseness which has 
been developed in it as the opera has gone on. This has now 
reached a degree which in some portions of the work makes it 
extremely offensive to persons possessing a fair amount of sen 
sitiveness. 

Indecency is not referred to here ; for there are no traces of 
that ; the idea intended to be conveyed is that of an alloyed, 
Anglo-Saxon coarseness. Mr. Digby Bell, as /upiter, is to a 
goodly degree responsible for much of this. Mr. George Boni- 
face, Jr., as Styx, is the most decidedly offending member. As 
the bill reads: ‘‘ The entire production under the supervision 
of Mr. Max Freeman,” the plain inference is that Mr. Free- 
man is primarily responsible for tolerating the growth of the 
the coarse element in the successive presentations of the opera. 
Miss Marie Vanoni also comes in for censure in the line now 
taken up. 

Mr. Boniface as Styx promised well when the run of ‘‘ Orpheus 
and Eurydice” began. Extravagances in his acting were spoken 
of ; but as time mellows all things, it was supposed, not without 
reason, that Mr. Boniface would gradually eliminate his fault 
and tone down his exuberances. Styx is allowed to obtrude him- 
self in the dancing scene of the last act in a way which over- 
shadows the beauty of the intended effects of music and move- 
ment, and gives the whole a cheap-John air which might appeal 
to Bowery gods, but is beyond endurance in a theatre supposed 
to be devoted to some form of art. What Mr. Freeman's idea is 
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in suffering this sort of thing is beyond power of comprehension. 
If he considers such calabanistic gyrations specimens of any 
order of art, or that they appeal to an audience such as the Bijou 
Opera House should cater to, he is far out of the proper reckon- 
ing and should retire. 
Miss Vanoni has succeeded in taking away a good deal of the 
charm of her acting and singing by descending to variety show 
methods. 
Mr. Bell has traveled far away from the fine lines in which he 
was once accustomed to draw his characters. 
Miss Ida Mulle is still very charming, piquant and graceful as 
Cupid, yet, in a few instances, she is carried away with the over- 
boisterous methods running riot about her. 
Miss Augusta Roche shows herself more and more. 
The opera will come to an end at the Bijou next week. 
Vie” will follow it. 


* 
La 


Lenten Music. 

HE first of two recitations of several music for the 

Lenten season was given by the choirs of the Church of St. 
Mary the Virgin in that church on Sunday evening last. Selec- 
tions from the ‘‘Stabat Mater” of Haydn and from Mozart’s 
‘* Requiem Mass” formed the body of the music, and were well 
rendered. The soprano solo of Mrs. E. C. Robinson was given 
with a pure and sweet tone. Wagner's ‘‘ Adagio Religiosa” was 
one of the most effective numbers of the evening. Besides Mrs. 
Robinson, the soloist were Miss M. E. Kellogg, contralto; and 


Messrs. Thomas Dennison, tenor, and William Radcliffe, Jr. 
Mr. T. M, Prentice conducted and handled his musicians 
with precision and skill. 

The pianists were Miss C. W. Tremper and Mr. H. T. Duffield. 
The musical director and organist was, of course, Mr. G, B. 
Prentice, whose persistent and excellent musical work are so well 
known at St. Mary’s. The church was filled. The second reci- 
tation will be given on the evening of March 16, when Rossini’s 
** Stabat Mater ” will be rendered. 


basso. 


Cable Dispatch. 


S we go to press a cable dispatch just reaches us 

announcing that the negotiations between the directors of 

the Metropolitan Opera House and Mr. Gye have come to a suc- 

cessful conclusion, and that the latter has accepted their offers and 

consequently will be the manager next season. Particulars, of 

course, are not yet known, but it is stated that Mme. Durand is 
engaged as one of the stars, 


Neuendorff in Boston, 

R. ADOLPH NEUENDORFP’S reputation as 
M a stage manager and director has increased immensely 
since the successful production of Suppe’s ‘‘ Trip to Africa,” at 
the Bijou Theatre, Boston. Mr. Neuendorff’s future is now se- 
cured, and we hope his invaluable service may soon be of benefit 
in New York. 


spondence. 
Cuicaco, February 29. 
AST Tuesday evening, the Apollo Club of this 


L city, under the direction of W. L. Tomlins, gave the second 
concert of their twelfth season. 


Chicago Corre 


The programme was miscellaneous in character, containing 
numbers for mixed as well as male chorus, and various solo selec- 
tions for the assisting artists. Thechoral numbers were sung with 
the finish that we have come to expect of the Apollo Club, which 
under the careful and judicious drill of Mr. Tomlins, observes a 
care in shading and a unity of effort in musical expression, which 
The programme, too, was well chosen 
for its purpose, though I must confess personally to a certain weari- 
ness experienced when listening to Stainer’s ‘* Lead, kindly Light,” 
Mme. Valleria scarcely 


it would be hard to rival. 


which, however, was exquisitely sung. 
proved as satisfactory as had been expected, and her rendition of 
** Home, Sweet Home,” led to an expression of the hope that she 
would not bring it with her on the occasion of her next visit. Mr. 
Emi! Liebling played piano numbers of Raff, Moszkowski, Chopin 
and Rubinstein, gaining tokens of warm approval. 

But the chief interest centered in M. Ovide Musin, on account 
of his being a total stranger to Chicago. With his first number, 
however, he was ‘‘ located" as unquestionably an artist of the 
He created great enthusiasm and was again and 
again recalled. Some disappointment was felt at the choice of his 
selections, but after all they were suited to the comprehension of 
the majority of his audience far better than anything of more 
serious contents would have been and served excellently to dis- 
play his technique. Mr. Seeboeck accompanied at the piano, and 
Mr. Eddy supported the society at the organ in the masterly 
manner for which he has so long been noted. 

The Mozart Society, under the direction of M. L. Bartlett, 
gave their second concert on the following evening, assisted by 
Mrs. E. Aline Osgood, soprano; Wm. H. Sherwood, pianist, 
and the Schubert (Male) Quartette. Theciub, which was entirely 
reorganized previous to the first concert of this season, sings with 
spirit and excellent finish. It contains few members compara- 
tively, but the voices are very good, and the singing was even 
better than at the former concert. 

Mrs. Osgood sang prettily but was evidently not at her best, 
and her voice seems to show most decided signs of wear. She 
also indulged in a great amount of tremolo, which to me is a 
most exasperating fault. Mr. Sherwood played superbly, and 


first rank. 


occasion with Chopin’s A flat ‘‘ Polonaise.” His programme 
numbers were Brassin’s transcription of the ‘‘ Magic Fire” scene 
from the ‘‘ Walkiire,” Wieniawski’s ‘‘ Valse de Concert” in D 
flat, Liszt’s ‘‘ Waldesrauschen,” Chopin’s ‘* Nocturne,” op. 27, 
No. 1, and Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Etude,” op. 22, No. 2, in C major. 
Mr. Falk officiated as accompanist of such works as required 
piano support. 
Mr. Emil Liebling has projected a series of piano recitals de- 
voted to the various epochs of sonata composition, of which the 
programme will be shortly announced. 
The Chicago Musical College gave a pupils’ soirée musicale 
last Wednesday evening at the Methodist Church block. The 
one hundred and twelfth pupils’ matinee (427th concert) of the 
Hershey School of Musical Art will take place next Thursday 
afternoon. The next concert of the Apollo Club is announced 
for April 3, on which occasion are to be presented Handel's 

**Judas Maccabeus” and Mackenzie's cantata ‘‘ The Bride.” 
FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON. 








Baltimore Correspondence. 
Bartimorg, Md., March 3. 
E have had three operas by the Abbey Company 
during the week. Friday evening, ‘‘ Barber of Seville ;” 
Saturday matinee, ‘‘ Carmen,” and Saturday evening, ‘‘ Faust.” 
The first two performances were fairly attended, but the last 
drew an immense house, which goes to show that it is the name 
of the artist that draws, and not merit. Were it vice versa, 
the ‘‘ Barber of Seville,” with Mme. Sembrich as Rosina, and 
** Carmen,” with Trebelli in the title role, would have attracted 
the majority. It is to be deplored that people knew so little 
about Sembrich and Trebelli. 
One thing is certain, that those who did hear them were highly 
gratified, and both of the artistes made a lasting impression. 
Stagno for some unexplained reason did not appear, so we 
listened to some execrable attempts at tenor singing by the 
“*Old Guard,” Campanini and Capoul. Oh, why are we obliged 
to suffer thusly? Novara and Del Puente pleased very much, as 
also did Mme. Valeria. Nilsson is not the singer she used to be, 
yet her many friends here gave her a hearty welcome. Signor 
Vianesi made a good impression by his able conducting of ‘* Faust.” 
The same cannot be said of the younger Campanini, who was 
sadly deficient with the baton in ‘‘Carmen.” The opera is too good 
to be intrusted to anyone who is not efficient. This week we will 
have ‘‘ Elijah” by the Oratorio Society. 


You will hear from me again. HANs SLICK. 








HOME NEWS. 


> 


——Constantin Sternberg isin Florida. 








——A Cincinnati journal says: “ It was acambric ova- 
tion to Sembrich. The flood-waves of applause were whitecapped 
with handkerchiefs.” 

The English opera season at the Globe Theatre, Bos- 
It will 





ton, by the Boston Ideal Company, began last Monday. 
be of a fortnight’s length. 

——The exhibition concert of the Petersilea Academy is 
to take place in Association Hall, Boston, March 6. It is likely 
to be an entertainment of the highest excellence. 

The new comic opera, “Falka,” was produced for 
the first time in this country on Monday evening by the McCaull 
Opera Comique Company, at Haverly’s Theatre, Philadelphia. 
Mme. Rivé-King gave two piano recitals last week in 
Elmira, N. Y., in the College Chapel. She was assisted by Miss 
Del Martin, a concert-singer. The recitals were very successful. 
The Boston Jubilee Singers Combination gave a con- 
cert at the Cooper Union on Thursday evening, and a portion 
of the proceeds were sent to the sufferers by the flood at Madison, 
Ind. 














Jerome H opkins has returned from a five months 
tour, during which he gave piano concerts and his cannibal opera 
of ‘‘ Taffy and Old Munch” on the same evenings. He went 
last week to Connecticut. 

At the seventh Brooklyn Philharmonic Concert Schu- 
mann’s ‘‘ Faust” and Beethoven's Ninth Symphony will be given, 
and the last concert will have a Wagner programme, with Ma- 
terna, Winkelmann and Scaria as soloists. 





——The People’s Opera Company, that was recently 
playing at the Twenty-third Street Theatre, has temporarily dis- 
banded, but expect to get together in a few weeks and open in 
Milwaukee. The Twenty-third Street Theatre has closed for 
the present. 

Miss Olga von Radecki and Miss Mary O’Brion are to 
give two concerts in Chickering Hall, Boston, on Thursday after- 
noon, March 6, and Wednesday evening, March 12. They will 
be assisted by some of the leading musical talent of the city, includ- 
ing Mrs. Georg Henschel. 

——At the concert in the New Park Theatre on Sunday 
evening there was a good-sized audience that enjoyed a popular 
programme, which contained, among a variety of attractions, 
pianoforte solos by Miss Henrietta Markstein, humorous recita- 
tions by George W. Kyle and songs by Mlle. Marie Juliette and 
Mlle. Ottille. 

——tThe new Park Theatre, at Jacksonville, Fla., seating 
1,300, was recently opened by Minnie Hauk and her concert 





went from Jacksonville to St. Augustine. Constantin Stern- 
berg, the pianist, has made a good impression wherever he has 
appeared. 

——Theodore Thomas’ orchestra will assist at the public 
examination of the students of the New York College of Music at 
Steinway Hall on the 31st inst. 

The one hundred and tenth concert of the Grand 
Conservatory of Music took place on Saturday evening at Horti- 
cultural Hall. in West Twenty-eighth street. 

The Italian opera season at the Boston Theatre, by 
Mr. Abbey’s company, began last Monday, and will continue 
only one week. ‘‘ Hamlet,” ‘‘ Mefistofele,” ‘‘ I] Profeta,” 
‘*Don Giovanni,” ‘‘ Roberto” and ‘‘ La Gioconda” are to be 
given. Saturday afternoon, ‘‘ I] Barbiere di Siviglia” will be per- 
formed. 

Theodore Presser has opened in Lynchburg, Va., a 
music teachers’ bureau of employment in connection with the 
Etude, an educational monthly journal for music teachers, which 
is also devoted to the art of teaching music. This bureau seems 
to be a desirable institution for Southern music teachers, and it is 
very likely that much business will be transacted through it. 
Frederick Archer will give a concert at Chickering 
Hall on next Friday evening, when the following artists will take 
part in an attractive programme: Misses Henrietta Beebe, Hattie 
L. Simms, Rosalba Beecher, Hattie Clapper, Messrs. W. 
Courtney, C. Fritsch, Ivan Morawski, O. Mahony, S. B. Mills, 
E, Schenck, Richard Arnold and Signor Agramonte. 

——Mnme. Teresa Liebe, the violinist, will make her first 
appearance this season in New York at Chickering Hall this 
evening. She will have the assistance of Miss Henrietta Beebe, 
Mlle. Marie Heimlicker, Max Heinrich and Theodore Liebe, 
Max Liebling will be the accompanist. Mme. Liebe’s solos will 
be a ‘‘ Romance,” by Max Bruch ; ‘‘ Nocturnes” in D flat, Cho- 
pin-Wilhelmj, and Leonard’s ‘* Fantasia de Concert.” 

——Miss Jessie Pinney appeared a few days ago in a 
concert at Olivet College, Mich,, her playing creating a good deal 
of enthusiasm. The works performed by Miss Pinney were of a 
high order, among them being Schumann's ‘‘ Etudes Sympho- 
niques,” Chopin's ‘‘ Berceuse”’ and ‘* Scherzo”’ in C sharp minor, 
Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Kammenoi-Octrow,” Liszt’s ‘‘ Ballade” and 
‘‘Faust” fantasie. The success of the affair was undoubted. 


FOREICN NOTES. 


....Marschner’s opera, “ Hiarne,” was well received in 
Hamburg the other week. 

.... Twenty-three new operas were produced at the vari- 
ous theatres of Italy during the past year. 
....Mary Krebs played at one of the recent London 
Monday popular concerts and achieved a marked success. 
....Liszt’s new oratorio, “ Stanislaus,” is nearly com- 
pleted. It will be produced at the coming festival of the German 
Musical Union at Weimar. 
....The “ Parsifal” performances at Bayreuth this year 
will take place on the following dates: July 21, 23, 25, 27, 29 
and 31, and August 2, 4, 6 and 8. 
....A Jewish operatic company is advertised as appearing 
nightly in a Hebrew operetta at the International Theatre, Lon- 
don, ‘for the first time in England.” 
...-Ponchielli’s “ Figlioul Prodiga,” has found favor at 
His ‘‘Gioconda” did not produce a marked impression 
It is soon to be given in Madrid. 























Turin. 
at Naples lately. 
.... Two new works by Paul Lorberg, a symphony called 
‘* Am Rhein,” and an overture, ‘‘Gétz von Berlichingen,” were 
heard recently at Crefeld, and favorably noticed by the critics. 
... The city of Halle, on the River Saale, the birthplace 
of Handel, is beginning preparations to worthily celebrate the two- 
hundredth anniversary of the birthday of that great composer, 
which will occur on February 23, 1885. 

....Wagner’s “ Walkiire” has lately been performed for 
the first time at Carlsruhe, Darmstadt, and Strasburg, mecting 
in each place, it is reported, with great success. ‘‘ Tristan nnd 
Isolde” was also enthusiastically received onits first performance 
at Bremen recently. 

....The Neu Zeitschrift for Mustk of February 8, 
contains an interesting criticism of Marschner’s last opera, 
‘* Koenig Hiarne,” and one on Gounod’s ‘*‘ Redemption,” which 
exactly coincides with the opinion expressed in THE Musicat 
COURIER a year or so ago. 

....In the absence of new and attractive works, M. Vau- 
corbeil, the manager of the Paris Opera House, is said to have 
resolved to give Rossini’s ‘‘ Guillaume Tell”’ in its original five- 
act form, without any of the ‘‘ cuts” to which it has been custom- 
ary to subject it, and from which, as an artistic whole, the work 
has undoubtedly suffered. It seems strange, says the St. James’ 
Gazette, that this opera, certainly its composer’s masterpiece, 
should have had to wait fifty-five years for such appreciation as is 
now to be extended toward it in practical form. During the 
years which followed its first production it used to be performed 
in fragments. ‘‘ You are in the bill again to-night,” the director of 
the opera is said to have observed one day to Rossini ; ‘‘ We play 
the second act of ‘Guillaume Tell.’” ‘‘ What, the whole of it?” 
replied the composer. It would have appeared incredible at that 
time that not only ‘‘the whole” of the second act, but the whole 








was twice recalled after each appearance, responding on the last 


company. The two concerts given were very successful. She 


of each of the other four acts, should be played. 
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Professional Cards. 


VOGT CONSERVATORY or MUSIC, 


No. 19 East 14th Street, New York City. 








A. E. STODDARD, 


Baritone. Oratorio and Concerts. 
Address, Steinway Hall, New York, 


JOHN BAYER, 
Piano Instruction. Address, Steinway Hall, New 

L. CRE A ERs 

BECKER'S REPEATING GRAND 
Action; Wessell, Nickel & Gross, Manufacturers. 
Address F, L. Becker, 213 E, 57th St., New York. 


MR. TOM BULLOCK, 


Tenor, Concert, Oratorio, Vocal Instruction. 
Address, Steinway Hall, New York. 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone, Concert and Oratorio 
Piano Teacher. 164 East 7oth st.. 


FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, 
Teacher of Piano, Organ, Composition and Or- 
chestration. Lessons in Musical T eory given by 
correspondence. 
Address, care Hershey Music Hall, (thicag 


FREDERICK W. JAMESON, 


Tenor. Oratorio and Concerts. 
Care of Wm, A. Pond & Co., 25 Union Square. 











a Vocal and 
N. Y. City. 











PROF. S. E. JACOBSOHN’S 


Violin School, combined with Piano and Theory. 
Ensemble and Orchestra Classes free of charge. 

inners with abilities will also be taken. Office 
hours from 9g to 12 o’clock every morning, except 
Sundays, in Eureka Hall, corner oth and Walnut 
Streets, Cincinnati, O. 








HERMANN O. C. KORTHEUER, 


ist and Piano Teacher, jsf Attantes Avenue 


Pian 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and Steinway 





MISS GEORGINE SCHUMANN, 
Teacher of the Pianoforte. Graduate Academy 


of Music, Dresden. Address Schirmer’s Music Store, 
35 Union Square, New York. 


LYONS MUSICAL ACADEMY, 


Lyons, N. Y. (founded 1854). Daily lessons. 
Noted for furnishing excellent teachers. Imparts best 
modern fechnigue and artistic execution. Address 
L. H. SHerwoop, M. A., Principal. 








OTTO HACKH, 


Address Professor of Pianoforte, Grand Conser- 
vatory of Music, 46 W. Twenty-third Street; or, 
Augustus Baus & Co,’s Piano Rooms, 26 W. Twenty- 
third Street, New York. 


MISS BELLE COLE, 


_ Contralto, Oratorio and Concerts. The under- 
signed is authorized to make engagements for Miss 
Belle Cole, who has made a great success with Theo. 
Thomas’ Orchestral Concerts on his tour from ocean 
to ocean. Geo. Co.sy, 23 E. 14th Street, New York. 


C. A. CAPPA, 

(Seventh Regiment Band, formerly Grafulla’s Band), 
furnishes Grand or Small Orchestra and Military Bands 
for Concerts, Weddings, Parties, Excursions, Parades 
and all other occasions. Address: 

25 Union Square, New York. 





MLLE. ZELIA DE LUSSAN, 


Prima Donna Soprano. Concert and Oratorio. 
Season of 1884-85 in Europe. Address Geo. W- 
Cosy, 23 East 14th Street; or residence, 137 Wést 
ath Street, New York. 


D® LA BANTA, THE FAMOUS AND ONLY 
Artist in Facial and Form utifying, 
author of ‘‘De La Banta’s Advice to Ladies,” gives 
special attention to remedying blemishes incident to 
artists of the stage. Eruptions, comodones (black 
heads), wrinkles and all discolorations removed by 
ladiesathome. Gray er streaked hair made any shade 
ey all fashionable shades made. Brows and 
ashes grown and colored. The skin bleached or 
darkened. De La Banta’s new mechanical devi ces 
develop any part of the form to perfect symmetry ; 
flesh increased or reduced oe The rarest Cos- 
metics for stage and society use. Elegant “ make-ups” 
for artists, society ladies, brides and débutants. 
Advice to iadies, $3.00. Consultation free. No. 1278 
Broadway, Six.h Avenue and 33d Street, New York. 


New York Conservatory of Music, 


NEW YORK OFFICES ONLY AT 


5 E, 14th ST., 3d Door East of Sth AVE. 


CHARTERED IN 1265, 


THE NATIONAL MUSIC SCHOOL 
— AND — 
School of Elocution, Modern Languages, 
Drawing and Painting. 
OPEN DAILY from 9 a. M. to 9 Pp. M., during the 
entire year. 
QUARTER BEGINS from date of entrance. 





JH. & C. 8. ODELL, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Church and Chapel 
ORGANS 


of every description, with all Modern Improvements, 
including their Celebrated Patent Pneumatic Compo- 
sition Movement between Manuals and Pneumatic 
Tubular Action. 

407 & 409 West Forty-second Street, 


Near Nintu AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


HENRY PFEIFFER, 


Manufacturer of LADIES’ and GENT’S 


Fine Boots and Shoes, 


82514 BROADWAY, (Irving House), 
Bet. r2th and 13th Sts., NEW YORK. 
EVENING DRESS SHOES A SPECIALTY. 


L. 0. HARRISON, 


Successor To WM. M. WILSON, 


Formerly HENRY ERBEN & CO., 
Ps — MANUFACTURER OF — , 
| Church, Chapel and Parlor 
s—_—_______—_-# 
260 & 262 West 28th Street, 
NEW YORK. 











Near Eighth Avenue, 


MME. BUGENIE PAPPENHETM, 


- THE GREAT — 


Pamatic Prima flonna, 


Can be engaged for Concerts, Oratorios and 





Musical Festivals. Apply to 


D. DB VIVO,7 


Care Musica. Courtisr, 


No. 25 East Fourteenth St.. New York. 





CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


Vocal, Piano, Violin and Orchestral instruments; 
Theory, Elocution, and Modern Languages. Board- 
ing rtment for Young Ladies. r. George 
Magrath, the eminent concert pianist at the head of 
the Pianoforte Department. 

For Circulars send to the full address of 

Miss CLARA BAUR, 
140 Broadway, near 4th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Grand Conservatory of Music 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
46 West Twenty-Uhird St., 46 
(Between Fifth and Sixth Ave-wues.) 
ERNST EBERHARD, Director 


Instruction in all branches of vocal and instrumen- 
tal music as a science and as an art, by the most emi- 
nent masters and professors of the land, at moderate 
terms. Send for Annual Report. 


TO CONSERVATORIES OF MUSIC. 


A young lady, pupil of Prof. Dirner of the Ciacin- 
nati College of Music, desires a position as Piano- 
forte teacher in a Conservatory of Music in this city. 
Will also accept pupils for private instruction. Ad- 
dress N. C. B., Musicat Courter Office, No. 25 E. 14th 
Street, New York. 


HERRINGS 


HERRING’S 














HERRING & CO., 
2 Broadway. NewYork 


25) Q Ss 








There is no art so diverse in its application, or so prolific 
in its results, as the art of printing. 


“i 


PERLE AVAL TE atte ts 








Bad printing is an abuse of art. 





~ —~ a 
— Copservator’ or Music 
Praga Boston 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


Furnishes unequaled facilities for instruction in 

, Organ, Violin, Voice, all Orchestral Instru- 
ments, and Tuning. In the Art Department for 
Drawing, Pobsiog. and Modeling. In Modern Lan- 

s, German, French and Italian, with the best 
native teachers. In English Branches, Common 
and Higher. In the College of Oratory in Vocal 
Tecnique, Elocution, Rhetorical Oratory, Dramatic 
and Lyric Art. Inthe New Home excellent board and 
nicely furnished rooms can be had from $45 to $75 per 
term of ten weeks. Tuition from $5 to $00 for ten 
weeks in classes of four. Private Lessons in any De 
partment. New Celendar beautifully illustrated free. 


E. TOURJEE, Director, Franklin 8q., Boston. 





A TRIAL SOLICITED. 


CENTRAL STEAM LAUNDRY, 


105 FOURTH AVE., bet. llth and 12th Sts. 


THOROUGH SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
E, DEYERBERG, Proprietor. 


JARDINE & SON, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
$18 & 320 East 39th St., New York. 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS: 
Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N.Y., 
Soe St. George’s Ch., 
N. Y.,4; St. Paul’s M, E. Ch., 
N. Y., 4; Fifth Avenue Pres, 
Ch., N. Y., 3; Brooklyn Tab- 
ernacle, 4; First Presbyterian, 
Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch., 
San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch., 
New Orleans, 3; and Pitts- 

burgh R. C. Cathedral, 4. 


F, CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 








NEW YORK. 


Dealers admit they are 


2” Send for Catalogue, 


the best medium-priced 


Piano in America. 


N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated. 


Tt condemns the printer 


and works injury to him who accepts it. 





Lockwood + Press + Steam + Printing « Establishment, 


—HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Proprietor.— 


74 DUANE ST., NEW YORK, U.S.A. 





-—* AWARDS FOR PUBLICATIONS, PRINTING AND ART. -<— 


Paris Exposition, 1878—Diploma of Honor, 
Sypney InrernationaL Exurpition, 1879-1880—-First and Special Degree of 
. Merit; also Second Degree of Merit. 
MELBouRNE INTERNATIONAL EXxuiBITION, 1880-1881—F our First Orders of Merit, 
two Silver and two Bronze Medals. 
ATLANTA INTERNATIONAL Cotton Exposition, 1881:—Highest Arvard. 





Avetaipg Exuisirion, 188:—Two Special First and two First Degrees of Merit, 


two Gold and two Silver Medals, 


Cincinnati InpustriaL Exposition, 1881:—Highest Award. 
Cincinnati Inpustrriat Exposition, 1882—Highest Award, 
New Zeacanp INTERNATIONAL ExuisiTion, 1882—One Go!'d and three Silver 


Medals, Highest Awards, 
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\#, catalogue or book, 
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vi] FIVE CATALOGUE PRINTING A SPECIALTY, 





HE. mportance of fine work in the printing of catalogues, pamphlets, &c,,cannot be too highly estimated. The character of a firm is always gauged by Its 
yt products, and a house that sends out ill-printed catalogues or other advertisements of its business secures a reputation for cheapening its work, A little—very 
little—more money than is charged for poor work will pay for a well printed catalogue, artistic in all of its details. The Lockwood Press is note for its first- 

class typographical work, Its presses are adapted to the finest class of work, and it has all the appointments of a fully equipped office. Circulars, Catalogues or 
Books accurately translated and printed in English, French, German, Spanish or Portuguese Estimates furnished for good work, from a small circular to the finest 


LOWEST PRICES CONSISTENT WITH GOOD WORKMANSHIP. 
The undersigned will also produce, in miniacure or enlarged form, by the best process yet discovered, electrotype plates of wood-cuts, price-lists, catalogues, &c., 


an ordinary proof-sheet being all that is necessar7 for their production. 
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HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Publisher and Printer, No. 74 Duane St., New York, U.S.A. 
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CHICKERINC. 
+ — 
R. HARRY BROWN, with Messrs. Chickering & 
Sons, has the unhappy faculty of utilizing either 
obscure or incompetent musical journals for the purpose of 
ventilating his opinions. From a psychological point of 
view, this is very natural, for those classes of papers are 
only too happy to receive active infusions into their otherwise 
torpid columns and consequently never subject information 
to editorial scrutiny, and thus Mr. Brown’s ex cathedra 
views are elucidated with the pungency inherent in them; 
while a journal that maintains fixed principles can only ac- 
cept Mr. Brown's explanations subject to its own supervis- 


ion, and this does not suit him. 

On February 18 Mr, Gildemeester called at our office and 
requested us to come to the office of Chickering & Sons, as 
the firm desired that we should have a clear and concise 
understanding of the system the firin had recently intro- 
duced in its business methods, We had, in an issue of the 
week previous, made a reference to the Chickering agency 
in Chicago and the trouble with Mr. C. J. Whitney, and as 
Messrs. Chickering & Sons considered ttemselves “ unjustly 
treated" in that article (Mr. Gildemeester’s words), we were 
only too happy to listen. Part of the correspondence with 
Whitney being shown to our Mr. Blumenberg, he then and 
there agreed with Messrs. Frank Chickering, Brown and 
Gildemeester, that their house had certainly acted in a fair 
and reasonable and independent spirit with Mr. Whitney, 
judging from the correspondence he then saw. 

The Chickering system was then fully explained under a 
pledge not to refer to it, and unless written permission is 
obtained by us from Messrs. Chickering & Sons, we cannot 
make use of the confidential explanation. This is our reply 
to Mr. Archer’s paper, which contained in its last issue an 
article couched in the very terms Mr. Brown used when.our 
Mr. Blumenberg visited the office of Messrs. Chickering & 
pons. 

We made no comments on the system at the time, but in 
a frank article that appeared in our issue of February 20, 
we devoted a column to the interview with these gentlemen 
and offered them every opportunity for a reply. We also 
stated what Mr. Brown told us, that he “ has not written a 
line on the subject to any musical journal!” 


Could any action on our part be fairer than this? We 
still believe that Mr. Brown has not wrztten any article for 
any musical journal, but we are now convinced that he in- 


spired the articles, especially the one containing the un- 
worthy threat that appeared in Mr. Archer’s paper of last 
week. 

We have made no “attack” on the firm of Chickering & 
Sons, but have editorially referred to the system in vogue 
with that firm and its results, The question is an interest- 
ing one, and is far reaching in its application, and its import- 
ance warrants its discussion. We have treated it simply in 
the abstract. We are convinced that in its practical appli- 
cation it has already damaged the position of the Chickering 
piano asa first-class piano; it has offended a number of 
agents; it has made many Chickering agents apprehensive 
and consequently cautious in advertising the Chickering 
piano. Undoubtedly, it has increased the sale of the Chick- 
ering piano, but proportionately reduced its price. 

Mr. Brown's views, as expressed in Mr. Archer's paper, 
entitle us, however, to go beyond the abstract and refer to 
a case in point that demonstrates the correctness of one of 
our positions. Withina few weeks, the most accomplished 
amateur pianiste in Boston, the daughter of the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the State, a lady of remarkable judgment, 
who cannot be influenced, determined to change one of her 
several grand pianos (a Chickering she had been using for 
some time), and her inclination was to exchange it for a 
new one of the same manufacture. The grand piano she 
examined did not satisfy her demands as an artist and she 
visited the warerooms of Henry F. Miller, where she at 
once found a grand piano that combined all the elements— 
tone, touch, singing quality, power, &c.—which are neces- 
sary ina high-grade instrument, and she purchased it in ex- 
change for the Chickering grand. 

This is not an ordinary case. In fact it looms up as one 
of the few extraordinary cases, where independent judgment 
is enabled to exercise its complete sway, and it thus points 
out the tendency of events. The Millers are aiming at an 
Mr. Brown and Mr. Gildemeester are 
That is all there is to it. 


artistic elevation. 


aiming to se// pianos. 





—The Wilcox & White organ is controlled by Smith & Nixon, 


NEWS FROM THE WEST AND EAST. 


J. WHITNEY has given up the agency of the Chicker- 

« ing piano for Michigan. 

C. J. Whitney is the Steinway agent for Michigan after 
this date. 
The agency of the Steinway piano for Nebraska is changed. 
In place of Max Mayer & Brother, Messrs. Edholm & 
Erikson will control the Steinway piano in Nebraska. 
Messrs. Lyon & Healy control Iowa for the Steinway 
piano. 
Estey & Camp is the name of the new firm in Chicago, 
the firm of Story & Camp being dissolved. The new firm 
will be especially interested in the Estey organ. 
Story, Son & Clark will manufacture organs in Chicago. 
Mr. Melville Clark, an experienced organ manufacturer, has 
charge of the business. Mr. Story, Sr., is an invalid. 


Mr. Edward Ambuhl will, in all probability, be the travel- 
ing agent of the new Whitney & Haines Company, of Chi- 
cago. Mr. Ambuhl is the right man in the right place. 

Mr. Day, formerly with Curtiss & Mayer, the Weber 
agents, will be the leading retail salesman in the Whitney 
& Haines warerooms, Chicago. 

Mr. C. J. Whitney claims all the pianos he contracted to 
receive from Messrs. Chickering & Sonsupto May!. He 
insists upon the strict fulfillment of the contract, and he 
means business. Complaints about the Chickering metallic 
action are pouring in and the firm has already ordered a 
change of actions. 

Messrs. Harry Brown and Gildemeester have been in Chi- 
cago since the end of last week. The agents are “ wild” 
after Chickering pianos, if Mr. Gildemeester is to be believed. 

Mr. George W. .Carter, of the Emerson Piano Company, 
Boston, assisted Mr. Gildemeester in securing Mr. James 
Bellak as the Chickering agent in Philadelphia. Mr. Carter 
has repented. He will never do it again. 

The schools of Joseph P. Hale and of F.G. Smith are 
not the schools from which first-class piano managers have 
been graduated. Mr. Harry Brown should remembert his ; 
so should Mr. Frank Chickering. 





IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS. 


HE Court of Appeals for the State of New York on 
Tuesday, February 26, handed down the final decision 

in two important cases which are interesting to the piano 
and music trade, inasmuch as well-known names are in- 
volved. 
The first case is that of Josephine Todd against the Estate 
of Albert Weber, deceased, plaintiff claiming to be a natural 
daughter of Albert Weber, deceased, suit having been insti- 
tuted November 9, 1880, in the Supreme Court, for $55,000 
damages for alleged failure of deceased to provide for her 
in his last will and testament in violation of alleged promises 
to do so. : 
The referee, John N. Whiting, decided against her claim, 
though regretting that he had to do so under his interpreta- 
tion of the law. 
The plaintiff appealed, and the General Term reversed 
the judgment of the referee, directing judgment for her on 
several points and ordering a new trial. 
From this judgment the estate of Albert Weber appealed, 
but the Court of Appeals has now upheld the judgment of 
the General Term and affirmed the judgment against the 
estate of Albert Weber, handing down the following 
opinion : 
“Josephine Todd, respondent, against the Executors of 
Albert Weber, appellants. Judgment affirmed, and judg- 
ment absolute ordered for the respondent on the stipulation 
for $7,069.43, with interest from June 25, 1879, and $3,799, 
with interest for the same time, with costs.” 
This final judgment, aggregating about $15,000, is 
another serious blow to the estate of Albert Weber, which, 
as is well known, is in the hands of a receiver since the be- 
ginning of January of this year. 
The second case is that of Emily P. Woolsey and others 
against W. Remsen Taylor, William Steinway, William H. 
Williams (the well-known manufacturer of veneers), and 
two others, as Commissioners for the Improving and 
Widening of Flushing avenue in Long Island City, which 
thoroughfare leads from Ninety-second street ferry past the 
Steinway settlement toward Flushing, The defendants had 
been appointed by act of Legislature of May 20, 1881, to 
improve, viz.: Grade, sewer, curb and flag and to widen 


an assessment of $99,000 was levied and affirmed by the 
Supreme Court, the commissioners acting without compen- 
sation. The work was completed and met with general ap- 
proval. 

An enterprising lawyer, however, prevailed upon some or 
the property holders on the avenue to bring suit against 
the commissioners for alleged unconstitutionality of the 
act and thereby throwing the payment of the assessment up- 
on the city at Jarge. 

After two years of litigation, the Court of Appeals has 
unanimously upheld the act of the Legislature and the ac- 
tion of the commissioners. Thus the enterprising lawyer 
who had taken the case “on spec.” has made a bad failure 
of it, while the contesting property owners are now forced 
to pay their just share toward the improvement and a snug 
little judgment for costs in addition. 





TO THE TRADE. 
gait Lice 
HIGHLY IMPORTANT. READY FOR DELIVERY. 
E have secured the agency for America of the 


‘‘ International Directory of the Music Trade,” published 
This book is of great 


value to the trade, as it contains a complete list of all the manu- 


in Leipsic, Germany, by Paul de Wit. 


facturers and dealers in all branches of the music trades in the fol- 
lowing foreign countries: Germany, Austro-Hungary, Switzer- 
land, Denmark, Norway and Sweden, Roumania, Turkey, Russia, 
Great Britain, Italy, Holland, Belgium, Luxemburg, France, 
Spain, Portugal, Greece, West Indies, Central and South America, 
Australia, Africa and Asia. It also. contains other valuable mat- 
ter, as, for instance, the technical terms in English, French and 
German, used in the construction and application of all kinds of 
musical instruments. Price $5. 


The book will be delivered at once. 


Postpaid. Orders now received. 
Address 
BLUMENBERG & FLOERSHEIM, 

Editors and Proprietors MUSICAL CouRIER, 


American Agents. 25 East Fourteenth street, New York. 





An Important Letter to the Trade. 


Ricumonp, Va., February 2s. 


Editors Musical Courier: 


OTICE being left by the National Bank of Vir- 
N ginia of a nete purporting to fall due January 21-24, 
1884, for the amount of $225, we inquired at the bank to 
ascertain something in reference to the paper, and could get 
no information other than, ‘‘The note was sent us by our 
regular bank correspondent in New York on one day and 
ordered back the day following.” As we had no such paper 
out, we wrote to the Continental Bank thinking they were the 
correspondents of our Richmond Bank, asking if they had 
sent such paper and to describe it. Weheard promptly, ‘‘We 
cannot enlighten you—try some other bank.” 

The whole affair was unravelled by a note coming to the 
same bank here with our signature forged and the note-teller 
recognizing it to contain the same endorsers as the one pre- 
viously sent and the same forged signature. The writer per- 
sonally saw this last note. It was drawn in favor of the 
Dunham Piano Company, and endorsed by Mary Ann Dun- 
ham (residence also written), per John B. Dunham, attorney. 
We are advised by the cashier of our bank that his correspon- 
dent was the Gallatin National Bank of New York. That 
bank did not discount the paper, but held it simply for collec- 
tion. We wrote to the Gallatin Bank informing them of the 
suspicious character of the paper, but received no reply to 
our letter. We are informed that John B. Dunham cannot 
now be found in New York city. 

It is reported here that forged notes on a prominent Balti- 
more house had likewise gone through the same ‘* sending 
and withdrawal” process. Our dealings with the Dunhams 
ceased more than a year ago. We purchased pianos of them 
for strictly cash on delivery in Richmond, in all instances. 
We wrote Mr. John B. Dunham some time since for an 
explanation of this note business, and as we have received no 
reply whatever, our duty to the trade demands their advise- 


ment of the above crooked business. 
Ramos & MosgEs. 








—Fire in the fourth story of the five-story building at 453 West 
Thirty-sixth street, on Monday night, did $5,000 damage to 
the stock of R. M. Bent & Co., piano makers, and $2,000 to the 








Cincinnati, Ohio, in the section controlled by that firm. 





said avenue from 50 to 80 feet, for the total cost of which 





building. 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


The Superiority of the “SOHMER” Received First Medal of Merit and 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 


edged by the highest musical authori- hibition. 
ties, and the demand for them is as Superior to all others in tone, dura- 


steadily increasing as their merits are bility and finish. Have the indorse- 
becoming more extensively known. 


SOHMER & CO., Manufacturers, 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 


AUGUSTUS BAUS & CO. 


—> MANUFACTURERS OF +e 


PIANOFORTES. 
NEW’ E N G LA N D 



































ment of all leading artists. 

















HIGHEST STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE. LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES. 
G2 Corresp licited. Agents wanted everywhere. 


WAREROOMS: No. 26 WEST TWENTY- = STREET, NEW YORK. 

















‘Cabinet Organs | 


ECLIPSE ALL OTHERS IN IMPOR TANT IMPROVEMENTS! 


Most Powerful, Melodious, Beautiful and Convenient. Study their 
Superb Qualities and you will have no other. 





CATALOGUES AND. TESTIMONIAL BOOKS MAILED FREE TO APPLICANTS. 


reer ymeauetuanmena ~~ ~_|NEW ENGLAND ORGAN COMPANY 
ee Chief Offices, 1299 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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NEW ENGLAND AGENCY 


— OF — 


STEINWAY «SONS HAINES BROS. 
FIANOS, D E CK KE R 

M. STEINERT & SONS, 

194 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
H f lt LTON BROTHERS’ ee ed ENS, 
ANSTRATED CATALOGUES FREEL 
‘ MATOCEHIL Ess 

; Represented only by the old-established 


PIANO FORTES Pp i A N O S and staunch dealers throughout the Coun- 
try, which fact is sufficient proof that the 


aoe be he ang ad someh, 

ua cacy an 5 : . 

Geaus "women ce ‘Tone, with 83 Union Square, N, Y instruments are appreciated. 

Highest Excellence of Work- 

manship. 

HAZELTON BROTHERS, 

Warerooms: 34 & 36 University Place, 
NEW-YORK,. 


THe NEW ENGLAND PIANO 


Is meeting with the Highest Praise from Dealers and Purchasers. Write for Prices to 


NEW ENGLAND PIANO CoO., George Street, Highland District, Boston, Mass. 


























THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








George P. Bent’s Letter. 


; Cuicaco, February 27. 
Editors Musical Courier : 


UR trade in this section is better than it has been 

although not all that we could ask. The organ trade has 

kept up fairly well all winter, although not so good as a year ago. 

We have brought out several new styles of late, such as our No. 85 

case, and our No, 11 case. I mail you circular to-day describing 

We are now making a six-octave organ, for which we 
are finding quite a sale. 

Our Mr. F. C. Jones is now making a trip through Kentucky 
and Tennessee, and is placing quite a large number of our in- 
struments there. 

Our Mr. Waters is now traveling in Iowa and Minnesotta, and 
has sent us some good orders from the latter State, but trade in 
Iowa is rather dull. 


the same. 


Our Mr. H. L. Ackerman is at work in central Illinois, and 
has good success in spite of the almost total failure of the crops 
in his section, 

From Kansas City our travelers, Messrs. Fitzpatrick, Seavy, 
Brooks and Harris, are covering the States of Missouri, Kansas, 
Arkansas and Nebraska, and are finding much better trade in 
proportion in that section than we are having here in the North- 
west. In the Southwest they have had exceedingly fine crops for 
the last two years, and business there is better. 

I am glad to see you show up the Beatty fraud so thoroughly 
as you do. Our traveling men are constantly learning of cases 
where people have sent money to him, only to have it held month 
after month without getting their organ, and oftentimes only 
getting the instrument when they threaten suit and exposure of 
I am pretty thoroughly satisfied that he has had 
his day, like every other dog. The wonder is to me that the 
manufacturers of material in the organ line will back him up and 


his methods 


let him go on again to the detriment of the legitimate trade 
when it must be evident that, if they succeed in getting square 
with him, it must be at the expense of thousands of the poor 
people of the country, whom he will humbug in the future as 
always in the past. Yours very respectfully, Gro. P. Bent, 


Exports and Imports—Port of New Vork. 


Week Ending January 17, 1884. 








EXPORTS, 
Mexico.... Di PROR a 6 bic cnlnidsdbbtese $1,900 
Liverpool. .....sccesesees OS GRRE. cccccconed becce 350 
PURE scvcespoces SPEED. cs bsccdsvcvcccacs 259 
VeRO cic 6s vivo wovowse cet Bs 77st ditch ch seid edd od de 175 
™ 2 OTYANS... woceeses 110 
Australia.... 22 ter orreTy TTT eer 2,165 
YY Deebegch Rel fs'e0 4 WMBOR « oad ch do kee dec 640 
POMS BBs aie ot} eden beode I "| jen dod ¢ ob ede ebsed 300 
PE WHEE BOUNONs 6 5s rene GO ee cecekssaekes ts 580 
21 th ocoenses 5 OTZANS 265 weeeeeeseees 449 
Rotterdam, .e......0+5 o 8 2 we ebb seb ee bee bes 200 
Glasgow... ....66.. 2 em yiiret ye: tree 100 
Amsterdam.........56. 3 MET TT Oe eee 300 
Copenhagen. .........+++- GS | wewcccncfescsbe ce 320 
a eee  MiantT Ter rt 1,100 
MENS os 66nd 0664 66906556.6" 42400800408 k0eRED $8,948 

IMPORTS, 
Miscellaneous musical instruments, &c., 322 pkgs...... 6$29,51 

Week Ending February 14, 1884. 

EXPORTS, 
Hamburg........+. «+++: 10 cases Organs........... $450 
. WYTTTITiTT Ty 10 pkgs. piano materials, .. 734 
Bordeaux BS OTMAM: « s.csen tine oR cas 100 
Genoa I case musical instruments. 15 
Cuba coos cewerecees Z PIANO... cccrccccres-cee 250 
British West Indies....... Gr pT ocnanspsep paces 290 
" -  P B QUPREB. oo cdiccccchinds 80 
BEB, a ccrcccccccccesgc og  oWeesocndeshososs 300 
Peeweoastle..... 0000 csecees 3 we a ia ee 300 
STARE occ ccosccdesembe 4 TT SEN 0 oPhc ogRe cc 200 
EOOdOR,... 2... 0ssveceses 12 cases organettes........ 556 
Glasgow.... T OTQZAM .ccccccccsscscces 75 
Liverpool........ | ian 1,000 
U.S. Colombia.......... GUARD. «= secvenisrieeees 730 
Argentine Republic..... o RL Masce uaeee Se beeen s 500 
 ™ SPO rer rey ET OUBRB ssc cc cecccccccvece 60 
BW... ccvrcccccscvecegsaph bond ebb cesheleabechine $5,640 

IMPORTS, 


THE “SYMPHONY.” 


E_ hereby present an interior view of Wilcox & 
White's remarkable organ, the ‘‘ Symphony.” 

In our issue of January 24, 1883, we made the following com- 
ments, and the future we predicted for this instrument is now 
fully assured : 

‘*The ‘ Symphony’ is about the size of the ordinary reed organ, 
but its mechanism is far more comprehensive. Instead of the 
usual number of reeds, it has six full sets of five octaves each, 
no two of them being of the same tone or “imdre, each set being 
distinct and unlike any of the others, 

‘* The construction of the action is unique, as instead of being 
placed under the keys it is placed in the rear of the keyboard, 
and every set of reeds can be seen by simply removing the front 
board or by raising the lid, Should a reed be clogged by dust or 
other foreign substance, it does not require any length of time to 
remove it; but the reed can be withdrawn and replaced in less 
than two minutes. This upright position of the action insures 
volume and power of tone, and a directness of expression which 
must impress every one interested in music and in the perfection 
of musical instruments. A singular result of this construction is 








effects which are perfectly surprising in their totality, These 
peculiar effects, and the intermingling of solo passages, together 
with the results that can be produced with the proper use of the 
bellows and the swell, are so similar to reduced orchestral effects 
that the organ has been named the ‘Symphony’ organ. 

‘‘ The case is of solid black walnut and elegantly designed, rich 
in massive carvings, with French walnut panels, and is suitable 
for either parlor, church, Sunday-school, lodge, and for the use 
of professional musicians. 

‘*With the exception of the 7remulant, every stop operates a 
different set of reeds, and the performer can draw any stop with 
the assurance that the special effect desired qwid/ be obtained. End- 
less combinations can be obtained by persons at all skilled in the 
art of registration in organ playing. 

‘* We predict for the ‘Symphony’ organ a prosperous future.” 








Prosperity in the Safe Business. 
HE Herring Safe and. Lock Works, in Gouverneur 
slip, is one of the busiest local industries. Since they 
moved into their new buildings, which extend through the block 
from South street to Front street, Messrs. Herring & Co. have 
kept a large force of employes working overtime, and they have 





that the board at the back of the action is placed in such a relation 
as to perform the office of a sounding-board. 

‘* The entire mechanism is a most successful scientific device, as 
it serves to augment the currents of vibration and render them in 
the highest degree resonant and pervading. The body of tone 
that can be produced under proper manipulation of the keyboard 
and the bellows, will undoubtedly surprise every listener. At the 
same time there is nothing complex in the construction of this 
instrument, as it is operated just as easily as any other organ. It 
is in all respects a practical organ. 

‘*The de/lows is readily sustained with the use of one pedal 
only, and with comparatively no exertion. Some of the most 
remarkable effects of expression can be produced with the pedal. 
The swe// is built on the principle of the swells in arge pipe organs, 
and is controlled by the knee. The 7vemu/ant is the genuine 
revolving fan, and is so placed as to affect each set of reeds 
equally. 

** Each set of reeds is distinct, but at the same time is suscepti- 











still many orders ahead. Every part of a safe is manufactured 
on the premises. Furnaces and rolling mills, blacksmiths’ 
shops. cabinet-makers and locksmiths are all within easy reach. 
Rooms are set apart for ‘‘ fire-proofing,” painting and storage. 
The machinery, which is of the finest make, is run by a powerful 
Corliss engine. The firm owns 250 feet front on the river, and 
it can unload its coal and iron right on the premises. Messrs. 
Herring & Co. are building strong vaults for Mount Morris Safe 
Deposit Company, New York County National Bank, Manhat- 
tan Bank, Produce Exchange Bank and People’s Bank, and for 
the Washington Safe Deposit Company, Washington, D. C., the 
First National Bank of Brooklyn, N. Y., and other institutions. 
The superintendent of the works says that, hard as his men are 
working to fill orders, he has still enough on hand to keep them 
employed for several months. It was the growing business of 
the firm which made it necessary to increase its facilities, but it 
finds that the larger the facilities the greater the business. The 
firm uses the finest tools that can be made, including many 





Miscellaneous musical instruments, &c...157 packages. . $14,760 


ble of combinations which enable the player to produce orchestral 


A. HAMMACHER & CO., 


209 Bowery, 
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machines designed for special work. 





New York. 


FELTEN & GUILLEAUME’S 


GERMAN 





STEEL MUSIC WIRE, 


Which is rapidly establishing the reputation of being 


THE BEST ARTICLE, WITHOUT EXCEPTION, 


Now offered to the trade. 


We guarantee entire satisfaction in every instance, and ask no pay unless 


Wire furnished under this guaranty is thoroughly approved of by buyers. 
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GUILD, CHURCH & CoO., 


UTAND,* 


Nearly 20,000 Now in Use. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


AND = UPRIGHT *PIANOFORTES, | 


ESTABLISHED IN 1861. +>Z@) l F dan B TRENONT STREET, (oa<+ ESTABLISHED iM 1861. 


BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 


Nearly 20,000 Now in Use. 

















THE “GUILD” PIANOS. 


ECENT changes that have taken place with the firm of 
R Guild, Church & Co, that are, however, of no special in- 
terest to the trade, although of great moment to the firm, 
have induced that house to seek new and larger premises for the 
continuation and expansion of its trade. The firm has rented the 
large and capacious warerooms No. 175 B Tremont Street, Bos- 
ton, which is now fitted up in elegant style, both as a retail 
wareroom and chief office of the firm. 

Guild, Church & Co, are thus enabled to present their instru- 
ments under the most favorable surroundings to re- 
tail purchasers and also to the many dealers that daily 
and weekly visit Boston. 

The ‘‘ Guild” piano thas a large and remunerative 
clientéle, which supports its claims as an instrument 
of merit. Its trade is not limited to any territory, 
but agents of the ‘‘Guild” piano can be found in 
nearly every State and Territory, and every agent is 
pleased with the instrument. 

Under the arrangements that have been perfected 
there is no doubt that the ‘‘Guild” piano will enter 
upon a new and prosperous career. Mr. Guild is de- 
termined to apply the best results of his varied expe- 
rience to the business, and the future of the ‘‘ Guild” 
piano is therefore assured, 





The warerooms are situated in the very centre of 
trade, and afford an excellent opportunity for the dis- 
play of pianos. In addition to the new pianos of the 
firm a remarkable curiosity is displayed. It is one of 
the oldest pianos now in existence in America, and a 
real curiosity. Made in London over 140 years ago, 
it was sent as a rare gift by a celebrated English bar- 
rister to his brother, then Bishop of Virginia, residing 
in Nottoway County. The Bishop being a strong 
Federalist during the Revolution, a bounty was offered for his 
head, and he was compelled to fly for his life. He buried this 
piano with other valuable furniture in the bank of a creek, where 
it remained until after the war. The Bishop was captured by the 
English near Norfolk, and confined on board a man-of-war Until 
the close of the struggle, when he was released and returned 
home, when, after several years’ sleep in Virginia's soil, the old 
piano was unearthed and treasured highly by the family, who 
handed it down from generation to generation, until it was found 
by Mr. A. B. Chase (who presented it to Geo. M. Guild) piled 
away under the eaves of a farm house, and the owners not being 
possessed of the prevailing mania for antediluvian relics, ex- 
changed the instrument for a beautiful ‘‘Guild” piano. It has but 
five octaves ; no foot pedals ; can be easily taken under the arm, 
and is consequently easily transported. As a musical instrument 
it has no comparative value, but as a rare novelty it will attract 
attention as showing the wonderful improvements made in pianos 
since this—one of the first ever turned out—was produced by the 
English maker as a strictly first-class piano. 

Mr. Guild this week starts on an important trip to visit his 
agents South and Southwest, in order to discuss with them per- 
sonally matters referring to the ‘‘Guild” piano. He will visit 
the following cities: New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Richmond, Savannah, Jacksonville, Atlanta, Mobile, 
New Orleans, Galveston, and other points. 

We hereby reproduce a cut of the new factory soon to be 
erected by the firm on the lot adjoining the present case factory ; 
also a brief description of the method of constructing the 
‘*Guild” piano. The firm states as follows : 

A brief description of our method of constructing the piano is 





and of interest to the musical reader at this time, when so many 
worthless pianos are placed upon the market. Probably not one 
in a thousand persons is possessed of anything like a tolerable 
knowledge of either the mechanism or complexity of a first-class 
instrument ; and we shall startle you at the outset, reader, by 
saying that there are over SIX THOUSAND AND NINE HUNDRED 
separate pieces required to make one of our Square Pianos! 
(The items are all before us as we write it.) And when we add 
that the largest half of these items require about the same skill 
and delicacy of finish in a first-class piano as the watch itself, 
we have given some idea of the extent and intricacy of our work. 








Design for Building we contemplate Erecting on Vacant Lot adjoining Case Factory. 


OUR NEW FACTORY, 

Which we have recently purchased, is most thoroughly adapted 
to our wants. Located on high ground on West Fifth Street, 
in South Boston, it has a land frontage of 236 feet. The factory 
is fitted up with a large Steam Engine, three Fifty-horse Boilers, 
Steam Elevator, Dry-Houses, and, in fact, with all the modern 
conveniences for the manufacture of our pianos. Our new fac- 
tory, which we contemplate building for our action and finishing 
work, will be one of the most extensive and complete piano fac- 
tories ever erected, and in design similar to that represented in 
accompanying cut, and when completed will give us facilities for 
not less than sixty pianos per week with which to meet the con- 
stantly increasing demand for our pianos. 


MACHINERY. 


By the aid of a new steam engine, and a full complement of 
sawing, planing and other machines which we have just intro- 
duced into our manufactory, we are hoping to facilitate the 
manufacture of our pianos so that we shall be able not only more 
promptly to fill our constantly increasing orders, but also to keep 
at least a tolerably fair sample of our instruments on hand for our 
warerooms. This we have never yet been able to do, much to 
our own detriment, as well as to the disappointment of our numerous 
friends and patrons who have honored us with their orders. 


MATERIALS. 

Believing in the remark of a shrewd observer of men and 
things, who said, ‘‘ Show me the stock of a manufacturer and I 
will tell you the quality of his wares,” we devote the closest at- 
tention to this item of our business, knowing that consummate 
skill even is no offset to poor stock. Accordingly, after carefully 





herewith presented, beth as a matter of simple justice to ourselves 


GUILD, CHURCH & CO., No. 175 B Tremont Street, BOSTON, MASS., U. S.A. 








cover simply, for many months. It is then subjected for several 
weeks, in our ‘‘dry room,” to a temperature of 150° by day and 
night, after which, and not till then, it is worked into the various 
forms requisite. By combining peculiar kinds of hard and soft 
woods, at certain angles of the grain to each other, glueing them 
together in a heated state, and immediately subjecting them toa 
heavy pressure in a powerful screw press, we obtain, we believe, 
the firmest, and at the same time lightest, case frames. 


SOUNDING BOARDS. 


we use nothing but selected 





For our ‘‘ Sounding Boards” 
spruce, and of this we reject fully 20 per cent., 
in order to obtain that degree of compactness 
in the fibre of the wood essential to the full, round 
tone for which our instruments are so justly cele- 
brated. The preparation of the lumber for this fea- 
ture of our work is peculiar, requiring to be sawed in 
such a manner as to leave the alternate layers of the 
wood vertical to each other. 


CASES. 


After bestowing the strictest care upon the struc- 
ture and material of our cases, consistency alone re- 
quires that they should, as far as possible, be made to 
retain their perfection, and therefore we cover and 
fill them in the most thorough manner with from five 
to six coats of the best varnish, to guard against that 
most unsightly defect called ‘* checking ;" and more 
perfectly to secure this, we wish to say that we use 
the very best which are laid at right 
angles with the wood of the case. Our cases 
are finally taken to the ‘* flowing room,” where they 
receive the last coating of the finest varnish, 
and are then polished to the smoothness and gloss 
of the mirror. 


STRINGING DEPARTMENT. 


After the sounding boards are put in, and the iron frame at- 
tached, the process of ‘‘stringing’’ is also attended to here, in 
which the most particular attention is given to the manner of ad- 
justing the pins to which the strings are attached, and also of 
attaching the strings themselves. We mean by this that we give 
to each pin a firm and uniform bearing in the pin-block, so that 
while the pin readily yields to the proper pressure of the tuning 
hammer, it will not require twenty-five pounds pressure to turn 
one, and the next one yielding to half that; and also, that the 
strings shall be so laid as to avoid giving out ‘‘ false tones,” mak- 
ing it an absolute impossibility ever to perfectly tune them. We 
claim also by our method of stringing and tuning that our pianos 
will retain their pitch and keep in tune longest. 


FINISHING DEPARTMENT. 


The finishers now take hold of the instrument, and under their 
manipulations all the mechanism of the keys, and hammers, and 
dampers are adjusted, requiring great skill and experience on the 
part of the workman. This part of the work is too elaborate for 
a full description, Suffice it to say, that to secure the best pos- 
sible conditions of faithfulness here, our workmen are organized 
into “* finishers” and ‘‘ regulators ’—the latter receiving the action- 
work from the finishers, and thoroughly proving it in detail, and 
then ‘* voicing” the piano, as it is called—in other words, modify- 
ing the quality of the tone of the instrument to suit the various 
tastes of our purchasers. 


TONING. 


The tuner now goes over it for the last time, and when he leaves it 


veneers, 





selecting the lumber for our cases, it is piled out of doors, under 


eo 


the polisher fits it for the wareroom or drawing-room, and it is done. 
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Trade Notes. 
—E. W. Yerrington, Norwich, Conn., now handles the Wilcox 
& White as leading organs. 


—Mr. Alexander M. Davis, manager of the Estey headquar- 
rers in Boston, is critically ill with inflammation of the lungs. 


—Mr, Rottenbach, the Buffalo music dealer, has associated with 
him in his music business a very thoroughly informed partner. 


—C. C. Briggs & Co., Boston, will soon bring out their first lot 
of medium-sized new scale uprights now in course of construc- 
tion, 


—J. C. Woods & Co., Hartford, Conn., represent the Chicker- 
ing, Hallett, Davis & Co. and Hallett & Cumston pianos, and 
the Wilcox & White organs. 


—The magnificent cases of the ‘‘ Connoisseur” organ man- 
ufactured by the Smith American Organ Company, Boston, are 
especially constructed for the English market. 


—The real estate record of March 1 has the following new 
judgments against Mr. Albert Weber: S. E. Linde, February 
26, $59.73; Campbell Printing Press Company, February 26, 
$979.97. 

—H. M. Brainard & Co., the new firm recently started in 
Cleveland, Ohio, have secured the Steinway agency for Northern 
Ohio. Besides the Steinway agency, the firm has secured the 
Hazelton, the Gabler and the Grovesteen & Fuller pianos. The 
firm will handle the Sterling organ. 


—The following patents have been granted for week ending 
February 12, 1884: 


To J. B. Hamilton, for reed organ .............- No. 293,454 
To J. Hessler, for organ treadle .........e.eeeceeeee 293,462 
To P. St. Amant, for piano action...........60.0205+ 293,369 
To G. Caddick, for piano sounding board............. 293,414 


—The Wilcox & White Organ Company, Meriden, Conn., fur- 
nish us with the following information from the books of the com- 
pany: ‘‘In counting up our orders for organs, we find that 
in January, 1884, we received 50 per cent. more than in January, 
1883. In February 1884, we received 56 per cent. more than 
in February, 1883. Our shipments have been nearly 50 per 
cent. more and we have been running full force, full time, and 
are actually pushing our men to get goods out fast enough.” 


—Mr. Charles E. Denton, with Haines Brothers, has composed 
a dainty song entitled ‘‘ Dolly,” which he dedicated to Mme. 
Christine Nilsson. In accepting the dedication Mme. Nilsson 
writes as follows 

CHICAGO, January 24, 1884. 
Zo Mr. Charles E. Denton. 

Mme. Nilsson received with pleasure Mr. Denton’s copy of the 
song ‘* Dolly,” and she highly approves of it. She is happy in 
permitting Mr. Denton to dedicate it to her, and she sends her 
thanks and kind regards. 


—The A. B. Chase Organ Company, Norwalk, Ohio, writes to 
us as follows We have 
been running full time with a full force of hands all winter. 
S. B. 
Smith, our general traveling agent, is now looking aftér our trade 
in the East with very flattering success, sending in orders from 
Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Reading and other points. 
He will go as far East as Springfield, Mass., where C. N. Stimp- 


** The outlook for trade with us is good. 


Orders are coming in freely from dealers East and West. 





son is chaseing everything he meets and wishes to do more.” 


ANTED—By an established jobbing house in the chie¢ 

musical centre of the West, a strictly first-class trav- 

eler, to sell pianos and organs to dealers, Address, stating 

claims upon which application for the position is made, 

*X. Y.,” care Musica, Courter, 25 East Fourteenth street, 
New York. 


ANTED—By a prominent organ manufactory, a sales- 

man to visit the jobbing trade. Salary no condition 

if only the proper man can be secured. We want the very 

best. Address ‘‘ Experience,” care of MusicaL Courigr, 25 
East Fourteenth street, New York. 














Hammond’s Petition. 








To the Honorable the Fudge of the Insolvent Court within 
and for the County of Worcester. 


In THE Case OF Epwin P. CARPENTER, INSOLVENT DEBTOR, 

Respectfully represents your petitioner, Andrew H. Ham- 
mond, the assignee of said Insolvent, that said Insolvent was 
engaged in the business of the manufactureand sale of organs 
and organ actions at his factory on May street, in Worcester, 
in said county. 

That the personal property in and about said factory that 
came to this assignee consisted of organs and organ actions, 
lumber and supplies, such as are generally found in organ 
factories, a schedule of all which is annexed to the Inventory 
filed in said case. 

That your petitioner has twice attempted to sell said per- 
sonal property by public auction, after having duly advertised 
each sale, and after having sent notices by mail to many organ 
manufacturers and to many of the principal creditors. 

And your petitioner further represents that he has received 
an offer of the sum of five thousand dollars for said personal 
property and an assignment by this assignee of his rights, if 
any he has, in the trade marks used by said Carpenter in his 
said business and in the good will of said business, 

And your petitioner believes that it will be for the best 
interest of said estate to accept said offer, and that it is more 
than could be obtained at public auction. 

Wherefore your petitioner prays that after due notice to all 
persons interested and a hearing, he may be authorized to sell 
said personal property, and to assign his rights in said trade 
marks and in the good will of said business for said offer. 

A. H. HAMMOND. 


February 19, 1884. 
Court OF INSOLVENCY. 
On the foregoing petition it is ordered that the petitioner 
give notice to all persons interested in the estate of the said 
Edwin P. Carpenter, Insolvent Debtor, by publishing a copy 


of the said petition and this order thereon twice inside the 
newspaper called the Worcester Lvening Gasette, printed at 
Worcester, the last publication to be at least three days before 
the time for the hearing thereon hereinafter mentioned, and 
to send, or cause to be sent, a written or printed copy of the 
said petition, and order of notice thereon, properly mailed, 
postage prepaid, to each of the creditors of said estate, that 
they may appear at the Court of Insolvency to be held at 
Worcester, within and for said County, on the fourth day of 
March, 1884, at 24 o'clock in the afternoon, then and there 
to show cause, if any they have, why the prayer of said peti- 
tion should not be granted. 

Witness, GEORGE WHITE, Esquire, at Worcester, the 
nineteenth day of February, one thousand, eight hundred and 
eighty-four. WILLIAM COE, Ass'’t Register. 

A copy. 

Attest : 
2t inside 


WORCESTER, SS. 


WILLIAM COE, Ass'’t Register. 





New Music. 
Ep. ScuuBertTH & Co., New York City. 
Messe Solennelle......... (quartet and chorus), op. 145.........F. Q. Dulcken 

Mr. Dulcken’s Mass aims to be very different from ordinary 
Masses, and it certainly exhibits the composer in a very favorable 
light. The accompaniment seems to have been written without 
any particular aim in view, as it neither, as a whole, suits the 
organ, piano or specially the orchestra. This seems to us a seri- 
ous defect. 

The ‘‘ Kyrie” opens with an imitative passage in D minor, 
which forms the accompaniment to the bass solo that enters ten 
bars from the beginning. The invention is not striking, but the 
musician is displayed from the commencement. . The part-writing 
in the accompaniment, however, is not free from grave faults, per- 
fect consecutive fifths and other unpleasant progressions not having 
been, as they could have been, avoided. Bars 11 and 12, page 4, 
contain one of the fifths referred to. The ‘‘Christe” is weak in 
every way, and the dynamic signs are such as to lead us to the con- 
clusion that the composer does not fully realize what he has indicat- 
ed. Other parts of the Mass are equally open to doubt with regard 
to expression. For instance, he marks the chorus, soprano, alto 
and tenor /, the bass /// and the accompaniment /, Where would 
the upper three voice parts marked /, be with a # organ or 
orchestral accompaniment? In another place the following ex- 
pression-marks are met with: solo soprano, alto and bass m/, 
tenor #7, and accompaniment f. How would three solo voices be 
heard singing mf while the orchestra was playing f/? On page 
8, where the soli and chorus sing together, the effect is quite 
good, but there are rarely more than four real parts moving to- 
gether, and these are not well managed, as witness the unpleas- 
ant fifths between alto and tenor, both in the soli and chorus 
parts, in bars 13 and 14, as well as the octave later on between 
chorus, alto and bass. With all these imperfections the ‘‘ Kyrie” 
displays talent, but also a certain crudity, which a very skillful 
hand would not have betrayed. The ‘‘Gloria” opens very effec- 
tively with a good accompanying bass, while the ‘‘ Et in terra 
pax” is really a well-conceived and well-executed idea. The 
‘*Laudamus Te” exhibits Mr. Dulcken’s ability to compose 
for solo voices, and here he shows off to greater advantage than 
in his attempts at choral writing. ‘‘ The ‘‘ Domine Deus ” is one 
of the best numbers in the Mass, even better than what might be 
expected from what precedes and what follows it. We like 
also the terzetto for soprano, tenor and bass, set to the ‘* Qui 
tollis.” The ‘‘Cum Sancto” is a short free fugue, lacking, 
however, in the real essentials to that class of composition. ‘I'he 
part writing is not particularly full and might be purer. 

A great composer with the same subject would have made a 
different showing. However, the ‘‘Cum Sancto” is a highly 
creditable pp of work, and as such deserves great praise. The 
opening of the ‘‘ Credo” excites attention by the melodious and 
subdued character of the music, and when we reach the arietta 
‘* Et Incarnatus est,” we see Mr. Dulcken in his true sphere, for 
this number is sure to be admired by all contralto singers. The 
**Crucifixus” is an attempt rather than an achievement, and 
much that follows is labored if here and there effective. The 
‘Et vitam venturi” is another fugue (as is usual on these 
words), the subject being bolder than the one chosen for the 
‘*Cum Sancto.” It is neither better nor worse treated, and ex- 
hibits the limits of Mr. Dulcken’s choral writing. The close of 
the chorus is very effective. The ‘‘ O, Salutaris,” for bass solo, 
is a good piece of workmanship, if the accompaniment be some- 
what overloaded and muddy. The ‘‘ Sanctus” is satisfactory as 
an alla capella piece, but the ‘** Benedictus,” a tenor solo, again 
proves wherein Mr. Dulcken’s forte lies. This number is sure to 
become a favorite with tenors, and is likely to be the popular sec- 
tion of the Mass. The ‘‘ Agnus Dei,” as well as the ‘‘ Dona 
Nobis,” contains excellent ideas, especially the solo portions of 
them, and when we have reached the conclusion of the work, the 
critic is bound to admit that it has sterling value, and does ample 
credit to the composer. The publishers have got it up in hand- 
some style. 











Retail Price, $8.00 








PROFESSOR 


 GALLYS 


RELD PIPE CLARIONA 


Those of the Trade who are 
_'not already handling the Clar- 
iona, should do so. It will give 
you complete satisfaction. 


Address M. GALL ; 


25 EAST (4th STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & Gross 


GEORGE BOTHNER, 
Manufacturer of Pianoforte Actions, 


NEW FACTORY, 135 and 137 CHRISTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 





— des ACTURERS OF — 


Pianoforte Actions, 


455, 457, 459 & 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 & 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 & 458 WEST 46th STREET, 
—=-NEW YOoRK.+— 
—* ESTABLISHED 1843.-*— 


WOODWARD & BROWN, 


Pianoforte Manufacturers, 
No. 175A TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


BD WARD SCHUBERTH & G0, oxox'spoane, NEW YORK 


ON SQUARE, 
Music Publishers, Importers and Dealers. 


GRAND, SQUARE 
and UPRIGHT 











All the Latest Publications. Complete Depots of the celebrated Cheap Editions of STEINGRAEBER, 
Leipsic; C. F. PETEX> Leipsic; HENRY LITOLFYF, Brunswick ; ENOCH & SONS, London; JUL. SCHU- 
BERTH & CO., Wcipsic (Edition Schuberth); J. G. COTTA, Stuttgart; BREITKOPF & HAERTEL, 
Liepsic (Volks-Ausgabe), etc,, etc. Catalogues sent free upon application. 





MUNROE ORCAN REED CO., 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


MUNROE PATENT ORGAN REED, 


And Dealers in ali kinds of Organ Material, 
25 UNION STREET, WOKCESTER. MASS. 


*CONOVER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
UPRIGHT FIANOS. 


Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianists 
and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Action Rail 
and Patent Telescopic Lamp Bracket. 

Our Pianos are endorsed by such eminent judges as Mme. 
Rive-King, Robt. Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Anton Streletzki. 
E, M. Bowman, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, Hartman, of 
San Francisco, and many others. 


235 EAST 21st STREET, NEW YORK. 


No. 








Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


114 East 14th St., New York. 


E. STONE & SONS, Erving, Mass., Manufac- 
turers of Square and Upright Piano Cases. 
Piano-L eg Pins, with thread cut, $15 per thousand. 
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A. HAMMACHER, 


A. HAMMACHER & C 


Piano-Forte Materials, Tools and Trimmings, 


HE LARGEST ASSORTMENT IN THE COUNTRY 


| 


ie Send for our New Illustrated Catalogue. A. HAM 


) a soso esses 


WM. SCHLEMMER, 


POOP eoosros 


C, F. GOEPEL, 
209 BOWERY, NEW YORK, 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


PIANO- FORTE HARDWARE, 


MACHER & CO., 209 BOWERY, ated YORK, 
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JAMES & HOLMSTRO 


all, U] 


One of the Oldest Piano Houses | now in the | T ‘rade. 


THEIR 26 YEARS’ RECORD THE BEST GUARANTEE OF THE 
EXCELLENCE OF THEIR INSTRUMENTS. 


PIANO 


OF STRICTLY FINE GRADE AT 
MEDIUM PRICES, 


233 & 235 E. Twenty-first St., | 
NEw ToR=& 


WE MAN Sissi —_— 


right and Snares. 


‘th Belmont ana me at 


ORGANS. 
First Class, New and Attractive Styles. 
(AGENTS ‘WANTED. 


1129 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 





MANUFACTURERS 
oe - OF a 


STULTZ & BAUER =: 


Factory and Warerooms, 701, 703 705 & 707 FIRST AVENUE, NE 


“(Upright an Square Pianos, 


{ Send for Satalegee } 


? 


YORK, 


ané Price List. 





First Medal and Diploma at the Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876. 





Gold Medal at Medal at the 
World’s Fair, Vienna, 
1873, 


i eee Gee. 


Gold Medal at Medal at the 
World’s Fair, Vienna, 
1873. 


Has received the Highest Honor ever obtained by any Piano Manufacturer for 


GRAND, SQUARE & 


UPRIGET PLANOS 


‘* For greatest power, pleasing and noble quality of tone, pliable action and solid novelty ot construction in an independent iron frame, and placing strings in three tiers.” 


FACTORY, 34th St., bet. 1Oth & 1 1th Aves. 


WAREROOMS, No. 11 E. 14th St., New York. 





5B Ei Fike B 





292 to 298 Eleventh Avenue, 
NEW YORK CITY. 








Patent Cylinder Top Upright Pianos | 


FEROS. & CO 
+ 





| Cor. ‘West Twenty-Ninth St., 
NEW YORK CITY. 











JOHN H. HESSMAN, 
KINDLING WOOD YARD, 


174, 176.178, 180 and 182 Bank St., N. Y. 


WM. SCHAEFFER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Souare ad Upright Pianos, 


456 West 837th Street, New York. 


(NEAR NORTH RIVER.) 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 





Physicians recommend Hickory Wood for sick-rooms. 





ou Special * ‘FARM and GARDEN” 
er! An unequalled opportunity to secure 
agg ones career for one year, Abso- 
supply of Oholeest 

@ try cost. q@ We 

" (the monthiy 

r FREE with cach 
a. 


CTS: 


Permaes 
FOR TANL EE 
'We make — si vendo try re oh : 
and to introduce them into ery rardener « ve 
fair, honest trial. D lon, New Favor- 
feo Temata’ Excelsior Cab ri 


as; Sse 


Pac! 





La riet 5 

elon ng i —y' . so Usual mt of these Seeds is @1. 
nip Bay View Meck i and see what we give for ON 

= ne, 8: ct aetanie grown from our Seeds. Competition bp | 

oe paral: pacers of these trial packages, aad ne ethers. nN 

it om 


te of 
$50 iculars and IN CASH. Pcs d take advantage of the greatest offer ever made. 


rr’s lowa Seed | Maneal A with each of a tee your pet aay with se in cash or umes, roe —. A tom 


Gash Premiums. 6. W. DORR & CO.,d52F ourth St., DES MOINES, IOWA. 








HALLET & DAVIS COS PIANOS. 


WAREROOMS: 486 Washington Street, Boston; 44 East Fourteenth Street, New York; 
Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 


State and Adams Streets, Chicago; 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Saro, 
Abt, Paulus, ‘itiens, Heilbron and Germany’s 
Greatest Masters, 
1117 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, 


D. C. 
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ic mw MA RITIN 





GUITARS tan ieut 





Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
we NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. =< 





For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 


Mr. 


Madame De GONI | 
Mr. 


WM, SCHUBERT, | 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, 


FERRARE, 


also in Europe. 


Mr. S. De La COVA, 
Mr. CHAS. 
but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. 
They ‘still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Mr, N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
and many others. 
Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only here in the Unitea States, but 


| Mr. H. WORRELL, | 


Dre JANON, Mr. N. W. GOULD, 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 


all kinds of 


Importers of 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., ete. 





KipaAcw 


Grand, Square and Upright 


+PLIAN OS. 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 
And are admitted to be the most Celebrat d In- 
struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years. 
llustrated Catalogue furnished on application, 
Prices reasonable, Terms favorable, 





MITH 


AMERICAN 


ORGANS : 


—AND— 


PIANOS 


ARE THE BEST. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 
(# Over 100,000 Made and Sold, 





237 E. 23d Street. 
New York. 


Warerooms, 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., 





THE 


Catalogues free on application. 


THE 


ORGAN C0, 





rocronr | SMITH AMERICAN ORGAN CO, 





KNABE 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
nearly fifty years, and upon their excellence alone 





GUILD 


PLA NOS. 


Established 1861. Nearly 20,000 now in use. 





GUILD, CHURCH & CoO.., | have attained an 
175 B TREMONT ‘hse te ya , Sopra MASS. 


£8 Corvesp ed. | UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


nce 
Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in Tone, 


| Teuch, Workmanship and Durability. 
OLD AND RELIABLE 


Piano Stool 


, MANUFACTORY, | PIANOS © ORGANS. 


PECERRBORO, N. H. Washington, N. J. 








Every Piano Furry WARRANTED FoR Five Years. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 
112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
204 & 206 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 


CORNISH & CO., 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 














THE WORLD-RENOWNED 


ext I f HULLES 


























Have met with a phenomenal success in the Concerts of 
the Great Pianists in Boston, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, 


St. Louis, Chicago, Cleveland, &c. 





Ke 


EDMUND NEUPERT, 
GUSTAVE SATTER, 

CALIXA LAVALLEE, 
EDWARD B., PERRY, 


WM. H. SHERWOOD, LOUIS MAAS, 

CARLYLE PETERSILEA, CONSTANTIN STERNBERG, 
FRANK GILDER, CHARLES KUNKEL, 

S, LIEBLING, 


HENRIETTA MAURER, 








te 


2S WV AREROONLSES > =e 


No. 611 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


GEORGE P. BENT, 
ROWE GRGARD. mLLINGS 


CELICAGO s — MANUFACTURED BY — 
81 and 83 Jackson Street. BILLINGS & RICHMOND, 
Factory, - 124 & 126 West 25th Street. 
FANSAS CITT: Warerooms, - - 21 East 14th Street. 
1304 St. Louis Avenue. 


aa 4 DY BR 


JACOB DOLL, 
PIANOFORTES, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 
SQUARE and UPRIGET. 











Planoforie Strings and Desks, 


DEALER IN MUSIC WIRE, 
220, 222 & 224 East 22d Street, New York. 


SPOFFORD & Co., 








CRANE & CHAPUIS, 


13k University @lace, New York, 


PIANYD MANUFACTURERS. 


BENT PIANOS 


SQUARE AND UPRIGHT. 
Best Dfedium-Priced Fiancos in the SK7erla. 





Piano and Organ Hardware, 


DOLGEVILLE (Herkimer Co.), N. Y. 


HORACE WATERS & CO. 


PIANOS and ORGANS. 
t@” AGENTS WANTED. 


Warerooms, 124 Fifth Ave. 
Factory, Corner Broome and East Streets. 














UPRIG 
PIANOS 


JOHN F. HONER, Sil, 513 & 515 W. 42d St., IY. 
AN GH 
Send for Catalogue and Prices. 





MANUFACTORY, 453 WEST 36th STREET, NEW YORK. 
ta” Write for Catalogue and Prices to R, M. BENT & CO, | 





( et 


NEW YORK, 
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iinet PACKARD ORGAN tr 


FORT WAYNE ORGAN CoO. FORT WAYNE, Ind. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND i ae PIANOS 
iBL a 
LL our Pianos have my patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 
July, 1872, wad November, 1875, and my Up wigs s hav — y patent metallic 
action frame, cast i e€ piece. patented May, x877" 8 nd Ma rch, 1878, which has 


— ESTABLISHED 184. — caused them to be ° pronousa ced by competent judges 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 118, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 


E. P. CARPENTER ORGAN CO. 
FACTORY, BRATTLEBORO, vt. | ORGAN ACTIONS. 
FRANCIS NEPPERT, Musical instrament Manufactory 25 in : = 
































— MANUFACTURER OF — Fronts for Upright Pianos. 


FINE PIANO STOOLS (Patented Jan. 9, 1883.) 


— ALse— Piano Cover Makers and Dealers are 


Music Racks and Stands, 


Fleece, Felt and 
Embroidered 
Cloth Piano 
Covers, for 
Gnas, pare 
an t 
PIANOS. Imported Square Covers at European Factory Prices. Embroidered Flags and Banners. 


Sect with Frente B AND seorarnretres T. F. KRAEMER & CO., 108 East 14th Street, next to Steinway Hall, New York. 
The Chaies Largest House in 71 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 53 T R AUC TI B R O = 
the Trade eR 7 


Cautioned not to Infringe. 
mMuUuUsIC RACER, 


Artists’ Busts and stool, 


~ Fitted Grand Covers of Fleece Cloth, Fy hae it 
ilk Plush, &c. Ga Catacocue Free. 


logue and Price List. 


G2" Send for Cata- 











— MANUFACTURERS OF — 





bor toeage he ean SAMUEL PIERCE i a 
GEORGE W. SEAYERNS, atmos rary sowu|PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 


Nos. 116 & 118 Gansevoort St., Cor. West St., New York. 
GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT METAL AND WOOD <= 


Piano-Porte + potions Crgan see F, W. KRAF (a 


MANUFACTURER OF 





No. 118 BROADWAY, A specialty made of turnishing the Highest Class Also Leather for eS, Gloves and other purposes. 


VOICED WORK, both Flue and Reed. 
CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS, _| '* sls Prepared to furnish the best quality of Organ BUCKSKINS and CAPPING LEATHER SPECIALTIES. 
’ ' eys, Action, Wires, Knobs, &c. 








BRONSVILLE. ~X7 estchestez County, IW. Z. 


JULIUS BAUER & 60, ATENT vricet 


Fiano Manufacturers, THE BEST PIANO FOR DEALERS TO HANDZE. 
156 and 158 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL.|B. F. BAKER, 486 Harrison Avenue, Boston, Mass 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED FROM ALL PARTS hl uy THE GLOBE. CIRCULARS MAILED ON APPLICATION. 


ITHACA ORGANS fii mrnich onan ROAN AND PLANO G6 PATENT DUPLEX PIANOS. 


Are wafted triumphantly into brilliant ascendancy over all others, | | 5g} ————____—___—___— The Wonder of the Musical Age. 
through their nightingale sweetness and unexampled durability, actually | The only Piano in the world that can boast of Six Unisons, two com- 
growing better with use, therefore warranted for ten years, Office and Fecteries | ITHACA, N. Y. plete sounding-boards, two full iron frames, developing a marvelous 


RN 3. HAYNES, General Traveling Agent. system to resist strain and climatic effects, therefore warranted for twent 
CG} SWISS CHIMES A SPECIALTY. =D : ‘ aRie : E 
New York City Warerooms, years, and rendering a grandeur and originality of tone which must bring 


Novelty in Conbians qnaes feature. No, 26 West Twenty-Third Street. A. BAUS, Manager. the Duplex rapidly to the front. 


Ph LACE ORGAN Six Grand Gold Medals and Eight Highest Silver Medals within three years ; a record unequaled by any other Manu- 
facturer of Reed Organs in the World. Send for Illustrated Catalogue to the 
LORING & BLAKE ORGAN CO., Worcester, Mass.. or Toledo, Ohio. 


E.G. HARRINGTON & GO., isis oS 
“Thihuwivhtim, niyo OQuare? Opright Pianofortes. 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 449, 451, 453, 455 and 457 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


BAY STATE ORGAN wut ti ita: ot 


noMOTaz wanuractonsns, GO» Bs HUNT & CO., 101 BRISTOL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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ST TNT A LPrsHT Pianos. A SPECIALTY. 
Grand, Square and Upright M AS 0 N & H AM L | N 


Pp T ° N | @) S Upright + Pianofortes, 
» = * EMBODYING LATEST IMPROVEMENTS, AND VERY HIGHEST EXCELLENCE 


IN MUSICAL CAPACITY, ELEGANCE AND DURABILITY. 





Sreinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal ‘oe. in their own factories. 
— 1. Improvement in quality of tone; freedom from tubbiness and otherwise unmusical 
tones. 


VEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 2. Greater durability and much less liability to get out of tune; will not require 


tuning one-quarter as much as wrest-pin Pianos. They are thus especially adapted to 
Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. use in trying situations and climates. 


It is intended that every Piano made by this Company shall illustrate that VERY 
HIGHEST EXCELLENCE which has always characterized their Organs, and won for 
CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, them HIGHEST AWARDS at every great World’s Industrial Exhibition 
No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. for Sixteen Years. Circulars free. 
Ag Ill 1 » 46 S, 4to, i 
EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, | ,,, 03 Ulustrated Catalogue of Organs, 46 pages, 410, representing about One 


Hundred Styles, will be sent free. 
St. Pauli, Nove Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG, GERMANY, : I. 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 524—53d Street, New York City. THE MASON 2 | HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO., 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


Entire Metal Frames, to which the Strings are directly attached by 
Metallic Fastenings, securing : 


No. 154 Tr t Street, Boston; No. 46 East Fourteenth Street (Union Square), New York; 
No. 149 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

















7 » maaan ra 
ONLY THE BEST MATERIALS | USED. NONE BUT THE FINEST WORKMANSHIP. 


C.C. BRIGGS & CO. 


Uprisht and Sauare Pianos. 
1125 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS__ 








































Paris, 1878. 
Vienna, 1873. 








: : SAW MILLS: 
FELT AND SOUNDING-BOARD WORKS: jj) og HEL eee! 5 | DOLGEVILLE, OTTER LAKE, PORT 
DOLGEVILLE, N. A oe] wi .: ‘ j “WU iL yy” : _ASTOEN, PEIEZIG, N, Y. 


= : : ~ : a‘ ae JU pai ny itr aS —.———— — 3 SS —— 


P A N 0 0 RGA NE ” FELT & & SOUNDING BOARD-FACTORIES AT DOLGEVILLE, N Nudd 


No. 12282 EAST THIRTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 




















9|\McCAMMON PIANOFORTES. 
UPRIGHT CONCERT GRAND. THE WONDER OF THE AGE. 
‘p a “ t 4 (5° The Most Powerful Upright Piano Any foamy Every Piano Warranted in ful) 
Address E, MoCAMMON, Cor. Broadway and North Ferry Street. Albany, N. Y. 
igs Upright and Grand Fianos ere 


THAVE NO SUPERIOR? 


The Trade Invited to Test 


Quality and Price. 








3 WEST 14th ST, 
& 


NEW YORK. 





CHASE PIANO C0., 


Manufactory and Warerooms,. 


RICHMOND, INDIANA. 


Factory: 124th Street and First Avenue, New York. 


BEHNING & SON. 


~ LOCKWOOD PRESS. 74 Duane Street, New York. 


SONVId | 




















> 





